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Remarks at the Annual Meeting in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. September 28, 1981 





Governor Treen, I appreciate those kind 
words. Mr. Chairman, and the other guests 
here on the dais, and you ladies and gentle- 
men: 

It’s a privilege to stand here today with 
those who command the front lines in 
America’s battle for public order. You have 
a tough job and a dangerous one. Believe 
me, I know. I mean no irreverence when I 
mention that I once played a sheriff on TV 
who thought he could do the job without a 
gun. [Laughter] I was dead in the first 27 
minutes of the show. [Laughter] And I 
should have included in my greeting here, 
and I know, the sheriffs, also, who are pres- 
ent. 

You and I have a few things in common. 
Harry Truman once said about the job that 
I have that being President is like riding a 
tiger: A man has to keep on riding or he'll 
be swallowed. [Laughter] Well, that’s a 
pretty good description of what you do for 
a living. Society asks you simultaneously to 
protect the innocent, ensure the legitimate 
rights of property; that you must converse 
with the multitude, and oversee them, of 
social services that police captains provide 
and sheriffs provide for the public, and all 
the while balance the interests of your de- 
partment with those of your community, 
the government, and its citizens. And none 
of this is easy. The pressures are enormous. 
You must be administrator, financier, social 
worker, public relations expert, even politi- 
cian, and still, somehow, always be a cop. 

Well, you do have one of the toughest 
jobs in America. And let me assure you 
today that I speak for millions of Americans 
who, if they could stand here now, would 
say simply and directly to you, “Thank you 
for all the always remembered things that 
you do each day. And remember you do 


have our support and our unfailing grati- 
tude.” 

In preparing these remarks, I had an op- 
portunity to go back and look over some of 
the comments I’ve made to law enforce- 
ment officials on other occasions. The topic 
of those discussions was a subject with 
which you have more than a passing famil- 
iarity—the steady, ominous growth of crime 
in our Nation. 

In one speech some years ago in Las 
Vegas, I once wondered about what was 
happening to America, and I noted the fear 
and the anger of the citizenry as they 
locked themselves in their homes or refused 
to walk the streets at night. I spoke, too, 
about a phenomenon known as the “youth- 
ful offender,” the astonishing percentage of 
crimes that they were estimated to be re- 
sponsible for. 

Then there was a speech in Dallas where 
I mentioned the effect of narcotics on the 
crime rate and the appalling estimates that 
drug addicts were responsible for the eco- 
nomic increase of certain crimes. 

I don’t mention these speeches now be- 
cause they show any gift of insight on my 
part; the truth is, what I said then was well 
known at the time, certainly by you. The 
speech in Dallas was delivered in 1974; the 
speech in Las Vegas in 1967. The frighten- 
ing reality—for all of the speeches by those 
of us in government, for all of the surveys, 
studies, and blue ribbon panels, for all of 
the 14-point programs and the declarations 
of war on crime, crime has advanced and 
advanced steadily in its upward climb, and 
our citizens have grown more and more 
frustrated, frightened, and angry. 

You’re familiar enough with the statistics. 
The cases that make them up cross your 
desk every day. In the past decade, violent 
crime reported to police has increased by 
59 percent. Fifty-three percent of our citi- 
zens say they’re afraid to walk the streets 
alone at night. Eighty-five percent say 
they’re more concerned today than they 
were 5 years ago about crime. 
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Crime is an American epidemic. It takes 
the lives of 25,000 Americans, it touches 
nearly one-third of American households, 
and it results in at least some 6 billion—I 
think I said that figure wrong right there— 
it results in at least $8.8 billion per year in 
financial losses. 

Just during the time that you and I are 
together today, at least 1 person will be 
murdered, 9 women will be raped, 67 other 
Americans will be robbed, 97 will be seri- 
ously assaulted, and 389 homes will be bur- 
glarized. This will all happen in the span of 
the next 30 minutes, or while I’m talking. 
Now, if by stopping talking I could change 
those figures, I'd stop. But you know that 
they will continue at the same rate through- 
out every 30 minutes of the 24 hours of the 
day. And I don’t have to tell you, the men 
and women of your departments will be the 
first to cope with the mayhem, the wreck- 
age, the suffering caused by those who con- 
sider themselves above the law with the 
right to prey on their fellow citizens. 

Crime has continued on the upswing. It 
has gone on regardless of the efforts that 
we make. Crime has increased in that thing 
that I mentioned, of the youthful offender, 
between 18 and 21. And that other prob- 
lem I mentioned years ago, the incredible 
impact of drug addiction on the crime rate, 
continues. Studies of prison inmates have 
found that at least half admitted to using 
drugs in the month prior to their arrest. 
And it’s still estimated that 50 to 60 percent 
of property crimes are drug-related. 

From these statistics about youthful of- 
fenders and the impact of drug addiction on 
crime rates, a portrait emerges. The por- 
trait is that of a stark, staring face, a face 
that belongs to a frightening reality of our 
time—the face of a human predator, the 
face of the habitual criminal. Nothing in 
nature is more cruel and more dangerous. 

Study after study has shown that a small 
number of criminals are responsible for an 
enormous amount of the crime in American 
society. One study of 250 criminals indicat- 
ed that over an ll-year period, they were 
responsible for nearly half a million crimes. 
Another study showed that 49 criminals 
claimed credit for a total of 10,500 crimes. 
Take one very limited part of the crime 
picture, subway crime in New York City: 
The transit police estimate that 500 habit- 
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ual offenders are actually responsible for 40 
percent of those offenses. 

Now, I fully realize that the primary task 
for apprehending and prosecuting these 
career criminals, indeed, for dealing with 
the crime problem itself, belongs to those of 
you on the State and local level. But there 
are areas where the Federal Government 
can take strong and effective action, and 
today I want to outline for you some of the 
steps that we’re going to take to assist you 
in the fight against crime. 

First, this administration intends to speak 
out on the problem of crime. We will use 
this, what Teddy Roosevelt called a “bully 
pulpit” of the Presidency, to remind the 
public of the seriousness of this problem 
and the need to support your efforts to 
combat it. I believe that this focusing of 
public attention on crime, its causes, and 
those trying to fight it, is one of the most 
important things that we can do. 

Second, in talking out about crime, we 
intend to speak for a group that has been 
frequently overlooked in the past—the in- 
nocent victims of crime. To this end I will 
soon be appointing a Task Force on the 
Victims of Crime to evaluate the numerous 
proposals now springing up regarding vic- 
tims and witnesses. We will support legisla- 
tion that will permit judges to order offend- 
ers to make restitution to their victims. The 
victims of crime have needed a voice for a 
long, long time, and this administration 
means to provide it. 

Third, law enforcement is already an im- 
portant area in our effort to restore and 
renew federalism. We seek to end duplica- 
tion and bring about greater cooperation 
between Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement agencies with the following 
steps: 

—U.S. attorneys will seek to establish law 
enforcement coordinating committees, 
which will be composed of the district 
heads of Federal agencies as well as key 
State and local officials. These committees 
will stimulate an exchange of views and in- 
formation that will lead to a more flexible, 
focused, and efficient attack against crime. 

—We will seek to extend the cross-desig- 
nation program now working with success 
in several localities. These programs permit 
Federal, State, and local prosecutors to 
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enter each other’s courts and grand jury 
rooms to pursue investigations and prosecu- 
tions of serious crimes when they cross ju- 
risdictional lines. 

—Closer cooperation with the States and 
localities on penal and correctional matters: 
We’ve recently established a Bureau of Pris- 
ons Clearinghouse, which will locate surplus 
Federal property that might be used as sites 
for State or local correctional facilities. 

Fourth, this administration will support a 
number of statutory reforms that will re- 
dress the imbalance between rights of the 
accused and rights of the innocent. 

—To this end we will be working with 
the Congress to achieve a sweeping revision 
of the Federal Criminal Code. This matter 
is now pending before both Houses. A re- 
vised Criminal Code will help in our fight 
against violent crime, organized crime, nar- 
cotics crime, and fraud and corruption. I 
cannot stress too strongly the need for 
prompt passage of legislation that revises 
the Federal Criminal Code, and this will be 
the foundation of an effective Federal effort 
against crime. 

—We will push for bail reform that will 
permit judges, under carefully limited con- 
ditions, to keep some defendants from using 
bail to return to the streets, never to be 
seen in court again until they’re arrested 
for another crime. 

—We also support the reform of the ex- 
clusionary rule. I don’t have to tell you, the 
people in this room, that this rule rests on 
the absurd proposition that a law enforce- 
ment error, no matter how technical, can 
be used to justify throwing an entire case 
out of court, no matter how guilty the de- 
fendant or how heinous the crime. The 
plain consequence of treating the wrongs 
equally is a grievous miscarriage of justice. 
The criminal goes free, the officer receives 
no effective reprimand, and the only ones 
who really suffer are the people of the com- 
munity. 

But I pause and interject here one inci- 
dent, maybe known to a great many of you, 
because it is a famous case. But it occurred 
back while I was Governor of California, in 
San Bernardino. Two narcotics officers, with 
enough evidence to warrant a search, get a 
search warrant, entered a home where they 
believed heroin was being peddled. A mar- 
ried couple lived there. They searched. 


They found no evidence. As they were leav- 
ing, one of them, on a hunch, went over to 
the crib where the baby lay sleeping and 
removed its diapers, and there was the 
heroin. The case was thrown out of the 
court because the baby hadn’t given its per- 
mission to be searched. [Laughter] It 
became known as the diaper case. I told 
that story once, and one of the Secret Serv- 
ice agents assigned to the Presidential detail 
came up later and said, “I was one of those 
narcotics officers. That’s why I quit.” 
[Laughter] 

—We also support an exception of the 
Posse Comitatus Act that will allow the mil- 
itary to assist in identifying and reporting 
the drug traffic. 

—We will ask for revision of the Tax 
Reform Act that will make it easier for Fed- 
eral departments to cooperate in making 
income tax cases against major organized 
crime figures and drug pushers. 

—And we will support mandatory prison 
terms for those who carry a gun while com- 
mitting a felony. 

Fifth, one of the single most important 
steps that can lead to a significant reduction 
in crime is an effective attack on drug traf- 
ficking. Let me outline the major points in 
our narcotics enforcement strategy: 

—A foreign policy that vigorously seeks to 
interdict and eradicate illicit drugs, wherev- 
er cultivated, processed, or transported. 
This includes the responsible use of herbi- 
cides. I will also be establishing a Special 
Council on Narcotics Control, consisting of 
the Attorney General and the Secretaries of 
State, Defense, Treasury, and others, to co- 
ordinate efforts to stop the drug flow into 
this country. 

—A border policy that will improve de- 
tection and interception of illegal narcotics 
imports. This will include the use of availa- 
ble military resources for detection when 
necessary. 

—A domestic policy that will more effec- 
tively coordinate efforts among Federal 
agencies as well as between these agencies 
and those at the State and local level. This 
will be a first priority of the Law Enforce- 
ment Coordinating Committee. We have al- 
ready taken a step in this direction by sig- 
nificantly improving cooperation between 
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the FBI and the Drug Enforcement Agency 
on drug investigations. 

—A legislative program featuring the stat- 
utory reforms dealing with bails, sentenc- 
ing, and admission of evidence that I have 
already mentioned. 

Now, let me also emphasize that our ef- 
forts will not be confined to law enforce- 
ment. The problem of drug abuse is one 
that reaches deeply into American society. 
We need to mobilize our religious, educa- 
tional, and fraternal groups in a national 
educational program against drug abuse. 

One of the most effective groups in this 
effort has been more than 1,000 parent 
groups. And these groups have worked 
closely with the law and law enforcement 
agencies. They have recently formed a na- 
tional federation to spread their work. This 
administration will do all in its power to 
encourage such efforts. 

Let us recognize that important as inter- 
cepting the drug traffic might be, it cannot 
possibly equal the results in turning off the 
customers, the users, and making them take 
a different course in deciding to no longer 
be customers. 

Sixth, violent crime is a major priority. 
But we fully understand that crime doesn’t 
come in categories; all crime is related, and 
an effective battle against street crime can 
hardly be waged in a vacuum. The street 
criminal, the drug pusher, the mobster, the 
corrupt policeman or public official—they 
form their own criminal subculture; they 
share the climate of lawlessness. They need 
each other; they use each other; they pro- 
tect each other. 

We will continue to focus Federal efforts 
on sophisticated forms of crime, similar to 
those emphasized by the FBI under Judge 
Bill Webster. And that’s why I want to say a 
word today to those Federal agents and 
prosecutors who have done so much in 
recent years to expose the problem of orga- 
nized crime and public corruption. The ex- 
istence of syndicates of highly organized 
criminals and public officials who peddle 
their sacred trust are blots on American his- 
tory. I can assure you, no administration has 
ever been more anxious to work toward 
wiping away these blots. So, to those in the 
field who fight this frustrating, sometimes 
disheartening battle against highly sophisti- 
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cated forms of crime: This administration 
stands behind you. 

In discussing these forms of sophisticated 
crimes, we see again the emergence of the 
problem of career criminals—those who 
make a conscious decision to pursue illicit 
professions, a decision based on a belief that 
crime does pay. I believe the emergence of 
this problem of career criminals has serious- 
ly undermined the notion that criminals are 
simply products of poverty or underprivi- 
leged backgounds. 

At the very same time that crime rates 
have steadily risen, our Nation has made 
unparalleled progress in raising the stand- 
ard of living and improving the quality of 
life. It’s obvious that prosperity doesn’t de- 
crease crime, just as it’s obvious that depri- 
vation and want don’t necessarily increase 
crime. The truth is that today’s criminals for 
the most part are not desperate people 
seeking bread for their families; crime is the 
way they’ve chosen to live. 

A few weeks ago, Esquire magazine pub- 
lished an article that gained widespread at- 
tention. Possibly some of you saw it. It was 
written by a young novelist who, with his 
psychiatrist wife, had moved into a section 
of Venice, California, that had become 
crime-ridden. In explaining why his wife 
and he—two educated, urbane people—ulti- 
mately decided to arm themselves, he de- 
scribed in chilling terms the burglaries, 
rapes, holdups, gang fights, and murders 
that have become commonplace in their 
neighborhood. 

“Let’s face it,” he said of the criminals, 
“some of these people are poor. Some of 
them are driven crazy with desire for stuff 
they'll never be able to afford. But not all of 
them are poor, not by a long shot. A lot of 
them are making as much money, or a 
great deal more, than you or I do. They do 
it because it’s easy. They do it because they 
believe no one will stop them.” And he 
added, “They’re right.” 

Well, let’s face it: There is an arrogance 
to the criminal mind, a belief in its own 
superiority over the rest of humanity. The 
slang of organized crime is instructive here. 
It isn’t surprising that some of these crimi- 
nals habitually refer to themselves as “wise 
guys,” and the honest people are “working 
stiffs.” They do really believe that they’re 
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better than the rest of us, that the world 
owes them a living, and that those of us 
who lead normal lives and earn an honest 
living are a little slow on the uptake. 

How accurate those words by that young 
novelist about career criminals: “They do it 
because they believe no one will stop them, 
and they’re right.” The truth is that crimi- 
nals in America today get away with plenty, 
and sometimes, quite literally, they get 
away with murder. Only 40 percent of the 
murders ever end with a suspect being im- 
prisoned. In New York City, less than 1 
percent—no, I’m sorry, one-sixth—of re- 
ported felonies even end in arrests. And 1 
percent of these felonies end in a prison 
term for an offender. 

I would suggest the time has come to 
look reality in the face. American society is 
mired in excessive litigation. Our courts 
today are loaded with suits and motions of 
every conceivable type. Yet, as our system 
of justice has become weighed down with 
lawsuits of every nature and description, as 
the courts have become the arbiters of all 
kinds of disputes they were never intended 
to handle, our legal system has failed to 
carry out its most important function—the 
protection of the innocent and the punish- 
ment of the guilty. 

It’s time for honest talk, for plain talk. 
There has been a breakdown in the crimi- 
nal justice system in America. It just plain 
isn’t working. All too often, repeat offend- 
ers, habitual law-breakers, career criminals, 
call them what you will, are robbing, 
raping, and beating with impunity and, as I 
said, quite literally getting away with 
murder. The people are sickened and out- 
raged. They demand that we put a stop to 
it. 

What is especially disturbing about our 
failure to deal with crime is the erosion it 
has caused in public confidence in our judi- 
cial system. In one recent poll, 70 percent 
of the people said they had little or no con- 
fidence in the ability of our courts to sen- 
tence and convict criminals. 

The legal profession, one of the most 
highly regarded in this country, is now in 
deep trouble with the public. One ABC- 
Harris poll found that law firms finished 
last, after the Congress, the press, and the 
labor unions, in a list of 13 institutions 
which the public was asked to rate. Similar- 


ly, lawyers received favorable mentions 
from only 13 percent of those interviewed, 
half the percentage that did so in a 1973 
survey. 

This decline in public confidence in our 
courts and in the legal profession remains a 
threat to one of our most important tradi- 
tions, traditions as Americans: the heritage 
of our independent judiciary, free from 
public or political influence, and a legal 
profession with a reputation for high, unas- 
sailable ethics. 

Let me quote what one lawyer-policeman 
had to say recently about how criminal 
cases are handled today. He said, “In the 
criminal courts, cases are being trivialized 
in ways independent of the evidence.” New 
York Police Commissioner Robert McGuire 
recently said, “Instead of the system being 
geared to treat each individual case as a 
manifestation of antisocial behavior, the 
main impetus is to dispose of it. No one is 
talking about the morality of crime.” 

Commissioner McGuire has put his finger 
on the problem. Controlling crime in 
American society is not simply a question of 
more money, more police, more courts, 
more prosecutors; it’s ultimately a moral di- 
lemma, one that calls for a moral or, if you 
will, a spiritual solution. In dealing with 
crime, new programs may help; more law- 
and-order rhetoric may be justified; the 
studies and surveys may still be needed; the 
blue ribbon panels may keep investigating. 
But in the end, the war on crime will only 
be won when an attitude of mind and a 
change of heart takes place in America, 
when certain truths take hold again and 
plant their roots deep in our national con- 
sciousness, truths like: Right and wrong 
matters; Individuals are responsible for 
their actions; Retribution should be swift 
and sure for those who prey on the inno- 
cent. 

We must understand that basic moral 
principles lie at the heart of our criminal 
justice system, that our system of law acts as 
the collective moral voice of society. 
There’s nothing wrong with these values, 
nor should we be hesitant or feel guilty 
about furnishing [punishing] those who vio- 
late the elementary rules of civilized exist- 
ence. Theft is not a form of political or 
cultural expression; it is theft, and it is 
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wrong. Murder is not forbidden as a matter 
of subjective opinion; it is objectively evil, 
and we must prohibit it. And no one but 
the thief and murderer benefits when we 
think and act otherwise. 

Again, let me point to something that I 
hadn’t included in my remarks but I am 
reminded of—the whole problem of capital 
punishment. Well, I had an answer to that 
on my desk for several years while I was 
Governor. It was a list of the names of 12 
criminals, 12 murderers, who had all been 
sentenced to prison, who had all served 
their terms or been paroled, and released. 
And at the time the list was on my desk, 
their total number of victims then was 34, 
not 12. I think capital punishment in the 
beginning might have reduced that figure 
considerably. 

A tendency to downplay the permanent 
moral values has helped make crime the 
enormous problem that it is today, one that 
this administration has, as I’ve told you, 
made one of its top domestic priorities. But 
it has occurred to me that the root causes of 
our other major domestic problem, the 
growth of government and the decay of the 
economy, can be traced to many of the 
same sources of the crime problem. This is 
because the same utopian presumptions 
about human nature that hinder the swift 
administration of justice have also helped 
fuel the expansion of government. 

Many of the social thinkers of the 1950's 
and °60’s who discussed crime only in the 
context of disadvantaged childhoods and 
poverty-stricken neighborhoods were the 
same people who thought that massive gov- 
ernment spending could wipe away our 
social ills. The underlying premise in both 
cases was a belief that there was nothing 
permanent or absolute about any man’s 
nature, that he was a product of his materi- 
al environment, and that by changing that 
environment—with government as_ the 
chief vehicle of change through education- 
al, health, housing, and other programs—we 
could permanently change man and usher 
in a great new era. 

Well, we've learned the price of too 
much government: runaway inflation, soar- 
ing unemployment, impossible interest 
rates. We’ve learned that Federal subsidies 
and government bureaucrats not only fail to 
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solve social problems but frequently make 
them worse. 

It’s time, too, that we acknowledge the 
solution to the crime problem will not be 
found in the social worker’s files, the 
psychiatrist’s notes, or the bureaucrat’s 
budgets. It’s a problem of the human heart, 
and it’s there we must look for the answer. 
We can begin by acknowledging some of 
those permanent things, those absolute 
truths I mentioned before. Two of those 
truths are that men are basically good but 
prone to evil, and society has a right to be 
protected from them. 

The massive expansion of government is 
related to the crime problem in another, 
less obvious way. Government interference 
in our lives tends to discourage creativity 
and enterprise, to weaken the private eco- 
nomic sector, and preempt those mitigating 
institutions like family, neighborhood, 
church, and school—organizations that act 
as both a buffer and a bridge between the 
individual and the naked power of the 
state. 

A few years ago, Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis Powell noted that we had been cut 
adrift from the “humanizing authority” that 
had in the past “shaped the character of 
our people.” He noted that governmental 
authority had grown large and regretted 
the weakening of the most “personal forms 
that we’ve known in the home, church, 
school, and community which once gave di- 
rection to our lives.” 

Charles Malik, a former President of the 
U.N. General Assembly, wondered about 
the weakening of moral authority in our 
places of learning. He said he had sought 
“in vain for any reference to the fact that 
character, personal integrity, spiritual 
depth, the highest moral standards, the 
wonderful living values of the great tradi- 
tion, have anything to do with the business 
of the university or with the world of learn- 
ing.” 

Well, as for the weakening of family 
values, Michael Novak, theologian and 
social critic, recently said that: “The family 
nourishes ‘basic trust.’ And from this springs 
creativity, psychic energy, social dynamism. 
Familial strength that took generations to 
acquire can be lost in a single generation, 
can disappear for centuries. If the quality of 
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family life deteriorates,” he said, “there is 
no ‘quality of life.’” 

What these commentators are saying is 
that for all our science and sophistication, 
for all of our justified pride in intellectual 
accomplishment, we must never forget the 
jungle is always there waiting to take us 
over. Only our deep moral values and our 
strong social institutions can hold back that 
jungle and restrain the darker impulses of 
human nature. 

In order to return to this sense of self- 
imposed discipline, this concept of basic ci- 
vility, we need to strengthen those private 
social institutions that nurture them. Our 
recent emphasis on voluntarism, the mobili- 
zation of private groups to deal with our 
social ills, is designed to foster this spirit of 
individual generosity and our sense of com- 
munal values. For this reason, we have 
moved to cut away many of the Federal 
intrusions of the private sector that were 
pre-empting the prerogatives of our private 
and independent institutions. That’s why 
we've been willing to make some hard deci- 
sions in Washington about the growth of 
government. We've laid out a program for 
economic recovery. We'll stand by that pro- 
gram and see it through. We are deter- 
mined to put an end to the fiscal joyride in 
Washington, determined to bring America 
back to prosperity and stability. 

Assuring this kind of lawful society is an 
individual responsibility and one that must 
be accepted by all of us. This, too, is a 
matter of attitude—the way we live our 
lives, the example we set for youngsters, 
the leadership that we show in our profes- 
sion. 

I'd like to tell a little story here that I 
think illustrates this point. It was a few 
years back when Bud Wilkinson had those 
great national champion Oklahoma football 
teams. And one of those teams was playing 
against Texas Christian. Now, TCU was 
having some pretty mediocre seasons, but 
on this particular day, as sometimes any 
team will, they rose to the heights. And in a 
critical moment, a pass receiver for TCU 
made a diving catch in the end zone, what 
could have been the winning touchdown 
over the national champions. The people in 
the stadium were going wild, when the cap- 
tain of TCU walked over to the referee and 


said, “No, sir. The ball touched the ground 
before he caught it.” 

Now, what was your first reaction? Did 
you just say to yourself, remembering your 
own times sitting in the grandstand, “Why 
didn’t he keep his mouth shut? He could 
have gotten away with it.” But should he 
have kept his mouth shut? Some day he 
may represent you in the Congress or in 
the White House or even the statehouse. 
He might even be on the Supreme Court. 
And what then? Do you want him to keep 
his mouth shut, to make a decision on the 
basis of political expediency, or do you want 
him to be guided by the same kind of inner 
moral conviction that made him tell the ref- 
eree the truth? Where does it start? 

I think every one of us would like to 
think that maybe his son has a chance to 
play football someday under that young 
man, who has now grown up and is a coach. 
But where does it start? I think it starts 
inside each one of us. If each of us lives up 
to our responsibilities in our personal lives, 
professional capacity, we can foster a great- 
er respect for the law, for the principle of 
truth and justice. You have to make deci- 
sions every day that require moral cour- 
age—the courage not to ignore that rumor 
of corruption about someone under your 
command, or to refuse a favor for a power- 
ful politician or influential attorney, or just 
give in to weariness and not pursue a crimi- 
nal case you know should be vigorously 
prosecuted. 

When we took our oaths of office, you 
and I, we made certain promises. We said 
we would uphold the law, whether those 
who violate it are common criminals or mis- 
guided members of a public employees 
union. It may be old-fashioned, but nothing 
sums up this personal commitment more 
than the simple word, “honor.” 

When Thomas Jefferson was advising his 
nephew what path he should follow to 
achieve success, he told him that men must 
always pursue their own and their country’s 
interests with the purest integrity, the most 
chaste honor. “Make these then your first 
object,” Jefferson said. “Give up money, 
give up fame, give up science, give up the 
earth itself and all it contains rather than do 
an immoral act. And never suppose that in 
any possible situation or under any circum- 
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stances that it is best for you to do a dishon- 
orable thing, however slightly so it may 
appear to be.” 

Again, I commend you for manning the 
thin blue line that holds back a jungle 
which threatens to reclaim this clearing we 
call civilization. No bands play when a cop 
is shooting it out in a dark alley. 

God bless you, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 
Penn Hall at the Rivergate Convention 
Center. Following his remarks, the Presi- 
dent was presented with a plaque by Wil- 
liam F. Quinn, outgoing president of the 
association and chief of the Newton Police 
Department, West Newton, Maine. 


Louisiana Republican Reception 





Remarks at the Fundraising Reception. 
September 28, 1981 





Well, Dave brought up—the Governor 
brought up a little nostalgia here. And I’ve 
been sitting here feeling a little nostalgia, 
also, to see here in this place a group like 
you, who, as he said, have paid the tab that 
you've paid for a Republican fundraiser. My 
nostalgia was going back to 1964, when 
there was no thought in my mind of ever 
being in public life or holding public office 
at all. But I came down here to help a man 
named Charleton Lyons, who said that his 
goal—he knew the election was impossi- 
ble—but his goal was to see if we could not 
establish a two-party system here. And how 
happy he’d be to see how well it has been 
established here. 

I've just spoken to a national meeting 
here in your city a few moments ago, the 
police chiefs of not only the Nation but in- 
ternationally—sheriffs—tremendous crowd. 
I spoke to them about crime, and I’m happy 
to tell you that they’re against it. [Laughter] 

But you know, talking about some of the 
problems in Washington right now is a little 
like the Irish landlady who put up a lunch 
every day for one of her boarders that he 
took to work. And he was always unhappy 
about that lunch and let her know when he 
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came home. So, she put two slices of bread 
in, and the next day she put in four, and he 
was still unhappy. And then she put in six, 
and he was unhappy. She got up to about 
10, and he was still griping about the qual- 
ity of the lunch, so she split a loaf of bread, 
put ham between the two halves, and put 
that in the lunch. He came home, and she 
was waiting for him and said, “How was the 
lunch?” He said, “Well, all right. But I see 
you're back to two slices again.” [Laughter] 

And you know, government’s been doing 
that for a long time. They’ve been slicing 
away at our bread, more and more, and 
they’ve gotten all the way up to where 
they’re just on the verge of grabbing the 
whole loaf. And I think that we have gone 
back to two slices, just recently, with the 
changes that have been made. 

We had a great victory with the passage 
of that budget and that tax bill, and yet I 
think we should remember a Japanese prov- 
erb: “After a victory, tighten your helmet 
strap.” Well, I started tightening ours 
Thursday night, because you’ve all got to be 
bone-tired. We couldn’t have had that vic- 
tory without you. Believe me, it was for 
quite some time the talk of Washington of 
the extent to which the Capitol heard from 
the people of this country, and that’s what 
made the victory possible. 

And yet we're all going to be bone-tired 
before we get through, because we have to 
continue, and we have to do more. And we 
made no secret of that fact. We said at the 
time it was passed that there had to be tens 
of billions of dollars more cut out in the 
next 2 years before we could get down to 
what should be the normal thing in our 
country, and that is a balanced budget. Our 
States have to do it; there’s no reason why 
the Federal Government shouldn’t have to 
do it. And we're going to keep going until 
we do. 

And yet some of our opponents, those 
who dug in their heels and fought the hard- 
est against what we were trying to do, are 
those who over the years have persisted in 
this system we’ve had of spending more 
than we take in. Before next week is out, 
our national debt will be over a trillion dol- 
lars. That’s 16—not 16—but that’s a thou- 
sand billion dollars. It’s incomprehensible. 
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I told some of the crew the other night 
when we were doing that television speech, 
I said, “I was going to do an example here 
and hold, if I could get from the Treasury, a 
4-inch stack of thousand dollar bills and tell 
the people, ‘That’s a million dollars.’ And I 
was going to then show them what a trillion 
dollars was in a stack of bills, but I couldn’t, 
because that would be about 63 miles 
high.” I may be wrong with my arithmetic, 
but I did it very hastily in my head. 
[Laughter] But it would be up to about that 
size. 

Anyway, those people who opposed that 
didn’t offer any alternative, and now that 
it’s passed, they’re insistent on saying that it 
won't work. As a matter of fact, a couple of 
them have even said it hasn’t worked. Well, 
it hasn’t; it doesn’t start until Thursday, and 
much of it doesn’t start until January Ist, 
the beginning of the new year—many of 
the most important tax incentives that were 
built into the structure. 

So, one thing that I think we have to 
remember is that the budget deficit at the 
end of 1982, whether we meet our target 
exactly or not—and we’re determined to 
keep on trying that we will—would have 
been $35 billion bigger than it will be be- 
cause that’s how much we got in the pack- 
age of cuts that have already been adopted. 
And the same thing is true of the years it 
would be $130 billion—those cuts spread 
over the next 3 years. 

So, I think we have made a start, and yes, 
we are asking for more cuts, as I said. And I 
believe that our program will work. I be- 
lieve it with all my heart. It’s based on 
sound principles of a free marketplace, pro- 
viding incentive for the entrepreneur, for 
the working person, for all the way up, yes, 
to the corporations, so that they can pro- 
vide the jobs our people must have, and to 
remove the excessive interference by gov- 
ernment in our personal and private lives. 

And we’ve made a big start in that. 
George Bush is heading up a task force that 
has already cut the increase in government 
regulations in half. And we’re not going to 
be satisfied until we have cut the existing 
regulations—I don’t know whether in half 
or what it will be—but we’re going to get 
rid of all the unnecessary, the complicated, 
the duplicative regulations. 


Let me just tell you of a letter that I got. 
I'm going to quit talking in a minute, so 
that I can come down and say hello to some 
of you in the limited time we’ve got here. 
But I got a letter the other day from a 
gentleman, and he sent me a form that he’d 
received from the Census Bureau. And he 
said that he and the people living in the 
same place where he was had been under a 
program of the Census Bureau to have a 
continuing survey of the people—they had 
been chosen as some. And so he said, “We 
were interviewed four times this last year.” 
And he said, “This notice I’ve attached is 
the notice that they'll be coming back four 
more times this year. Now,” he said, “I 
don’t know how much this foolishness costs, 
but,” he said, “among the questions—” and 
I looked at the form where four times 
they'll come back, on top of last year’s four 
times, to ask them if they changed their 
minds about retiring, are they thinking 
about going back to work. And he said to 
me, “I’m 84 years old. I live in a retirement 
home. All of us here are retired, and 
they’re going to come here and ask us four 
times in the coming year whether we’re 
still retired or not.” [Laughter] 

Well, we’re going to find out how much 
that costs, and we’re going to do something 
about it. 

But I'll say one last thing. As you know, 
we'd tried to do something that I had 
promised to do about the integrity of social 
security. We had hoped that our opponents 
would join us and make this a bipartisan 
effort because, as the program stands now, 
there is a long-term collapse of the program 
simply on the basis of the actuarial imbal- 
ance that exists within it. But there is an 
immediate problem in which the trust fund 
from which the benefits are paid will be out 
of money before the end of next year, if 
something isn’t done. 

Now, it is true that temporarily we can 
stave that off by borrowing from the other 
funds, as I said Thursday night in the broad- 
cast. But I also said—and I don’t think this 
was really a retreat—again, one last effort 
to get the kind of bipartisan cooperation we 
need, and that is if they will join us in es- 
tablishing a task force to come up with a 
settlement that will do two things: that will 
restore the fiscal integrity of social security, 
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but at the same time will guarantee that no 
one presently dependent on social security 
is going to suffer any loss or any harm or 
change in the benefits that they’re present- 
ly receiving. 

Now, the reason we have to hurry away— 
a couple of my neighbors up there and 
myself—is because there’s a limit to how 
long we can leave those fellows alone. 
[Laughter] 

But whatever speculation you’ve read or 
seen or heard or anything else, I was only 
built with one gear. We are not going to 
retreat from this program, because we 
know it is going to restore America to the 
economic stability that this Nation {[ap- 
plause}. 

Thank you all very much. And as Dave 
said, if you really want to do something for 
us in 1982, in addition to continuing to help 
as you have in the past, you send them 
some more teammates and give us the 
people that we need up there to continue 
with these programs. And we'll be forever 
grateful to you for that. They’re very much 
needed, although I must say, we have had 
great cooperation from some people who 
are certainly spiritual brothers of ours, even 
if they do have a different party affiliation, 
and I think we can hold that group togeth- 
er to continue what we’re doing. 

God bless all of you, and thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in 
the Galvez Room at the International Trade 
Center, following remarks and an introduc- 
tion by Governor David C. Treen of Louisi- 
ana. 


United States Ambassador to Togo 





Nomination of Howard Kent Walker. 
September 28, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Howard Kent Walker, of 
New Jersey, to be Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Togo. He would succeed Marilyn 
Priscilla Johnson. 


, 1981 


Mr. Walker was a teaching assistant at 
Boston University in 1960-62 and assistant 
professor at George Washington University 
in 1966-68. He served in the United States 
Air Force as first lieutenant in 1962-65. In 
the Department of State he was Research 
Analyst (1965-68) and International Rela- 
tions Officer of the Office of Inter-African 
Affairs and Principal Officer in Kaduna in 
1971-73. In 1973-75, he was in the Depart- 
ment as International Relations Officer of 
the Office of West African Affairs. He was 
Counselor for Political Affairs in Amman 
(1975-77), Deputy Chief of Mission in Dar 
es Salaam (1977-79), and since 1979, 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Pretoria. 

Mr. Walker graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan (A.B., 1957; M.A., 1958) and 
Boston University (Ph. D., 1968). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. He was born December 3, 
1935, in Newport News, Va. 


United States Ambassador to Equatorial 
Guinea 





Nomination of Alan M. Hardy. 
September 28, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan M. Hardy, of Virgin- 
ia, to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Equatorial Guinea. He would succeed 
Hume A. Horan. 

Mr. Hardy entered the Foreign Service in 
1956 as Intelligence Research Specialist in 
the Department of State. He served in the 
United States Army in 1957-59. He was 
Consular Officer in Toronto (1959-61), Ad- 
ministrative Officer in Tananarive (1961- 
63), Consular Officer and Economic Officer 
in Milan (1963-65), and Economic Officer 
in Mogadishu (1965-67). In 1967-68 he was 
Country Officer for Nigeria in the Depart- 
ment. He attended African area studies at 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
in 1968-69. In the Department he was For- 
eign Affairs Political Analyst (1969-71) and 
Country Officer for Kenya and Tanzania 
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(1971-73). From 1973 to 1975, he was Polit- 
ical Officer in Dakar. He attended Hungar- 
ian language training at the Foreign Service 
Institute in 1975-76. He was Political Offi- 
cer in Budapest in 1976-78. In the Depart- 
ment he was Personnel Officer in 1978-79, 
and since 1979, he has been Country Offi- 
cer for Mozambique and Namibia. 

Mr. Hardy graduated from the University 
of Cincinnati (B.A., 1959) and the Universi- 
ty of California at Los Angeles (M.A., 1969). 
He is married, has six children, and resides 
in Arlington, Va. He was born May 26, 
1934, in Orange, N_J. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Norman Braman To Be 
Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. September 28, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Norman Braman to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. He would succeed Leonel J. Castillo. 

Since 1972 Mr. Braman has served as 
president of several. automobile dealerships 
in Tampa and Miami, Fla. Previously, in 
1964, Mr. Braman organized Philadelphia 
Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics, a manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals, and was president 
and chief executive officer. In 1959 he 
founded a chain of self-service department 
stores named Keystone Stores, Inc., in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Braman has been very active in com- 
munity affairs, including serving on the 
board of directors of the Greater Miami 


Chamber of Commerce; vice president of 


the Greater Miami Jewish Federation; and 
founder of the American-Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee of the University of Miami. 
He graduated from Temple University (B.S., 
1955). 

Mr. Braman is married, has two children, 
and resides in Miami Beach, Fla. He was 
born August 23, 1932, in West Chester, Pa. 


Fire Prevention Week 





Proclamation 4860. September 28, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every year this Nation experiences need- 
less loss of life and property. America’s fire 
losses are a great waste of our precious re- 
sources and must be minimized. Destruc- 
tion of property and what we pay for fire 
protection totals over $21 billion each year. 
But even worse, 7,500 American deaths an- 
nually can be attributed to fire. 


With a concerted effort by individual citi- 
zens, our Nation can curtail its needless fire 
losses. 


Installing and properly maintaining 
smoke detectors and practicing fire escape 
plans can reduce loss of life and property. If 
each of us would take a few simple precau- 
tions, fewer Americans would suffer disfig- 
urement, the agony of injury, or the mental 
anguish of the sudden loss of loved ones. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
designate the week of October 4 through 
October 10, 1981, as Fire Prevention Week. 


Furthermore, I congratulate the fire serv- 
ice for their fire prevention efforts and sup- 
port their continued work. The National 
Fire Protection Association, the Fire Mar- 
shals Association of North America, fire 
chiefs, and fire fighters deserve our thanks 
for their sponsorship of this year’s fire safety 
observance. 


I direct the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to work with all levels of gov- 
ernment, industry, service organizations 
and volunteers to encourage the broadest 
possible use of smoke detectors across the 
Nation. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of Sept., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:02 p.m., September 29, 1981} 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
September 29. 


National Diabetes Week 


Proclamation 4861. September 28, 1981 








By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Diabetes is a serious and widespread 
public health problem, resulting from the 
inability of the body to convert nutrients 
into energy. This debilitating and often fatal 
disease affects about 10 million Americans 
and is occurring among all age and socio- 
economic groups at an increasing rate. 
More than 35,000 people die from diabetes 
every year, and the disease contributes to 
deaths from heart attack, stroke, kidney fail- 
ure and blood vessel disorders. It is the 
leading cause of new blindness. The cost of 
diabetes is measured in the billions of dol- 
lars, but by far the highest price is paid in 
the suffering and shortened life span of its 
victims. 

Fortunately, there is hope. Through ad- 
vances in medical research, we are learning 
more about diabetes, its cause, and im- 
proved methods for its control and manage- 
ment. Prospects for better prevention and 
treatment appear brighter than at any time 
since the discovery of insulin more than 50 
years ago. 

I am pleased that in cooperation with pri- 
vate, voluntary organizations, the Federal 
Government plays a valuable role in sup- 
port of this research. It is my fervent hope 
that continued efforts will improve the 
quality of life for all our Nation’s diabetics 
and eventually lead to the prevention and 
cure of this difficult and cruel disease. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 4 through October 10, 1981, as National 
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Diabetes Week, and I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:03 p.m., September 29, 1981) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
September 29. 


Child Health Day 





Proclamation 4862. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


September 28, 1981 





A Proclamation 

We have all heard the saying, “As the 
twig is bent the tree inclines.” This maxim 
is especially true for the minds and bodies 
of our children. The physical and mental 
health of the child prepares the way for the 
physical and mental health of the adult. 

Our future as a Nation lies in the healthy 
development of our children. That develop- 
ment must be fostered from the earliest 
stages so that our twigs and saplings will 
grow into straight and strong trees. 

We must actively promote child health 
through the positive approach of preventive 
care, such as early prenatal care for moth- 
ers, assured immunization against danger- 
ous childhood illnesses and early identifica- 
tion of handicapping conditions. 

In this effort to improve the well-being 
and future of our children, I earnestly call 
for cooperative and voluntary action from 
all those who make maternal and child 
health their profession, from the States 
through their health care resources, from 
the organizations of private citizens who 
devote themselves to the health of mothers 
and children, and particularly from parents 
themselves, whose attention to their 
children’s needs and personal examples of 
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healthful behavior are vital factors in the 
protection of child health. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, pursu- 
ant to a joint resolution of May 18, 1928, as 
amended (36 U.S.C. 143), do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, October 5, 1981, as Child 
Health Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of Sept., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:04 p.m., September 29, 1981) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
September 29. 


White Cane Safety Day 





Proclamation 4863. September 28, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For blind Americans, the white cane is an 
important sign of independence, symboliz- 
ing their ability to travel in our Nation’s 
cities and towns with great confidence and 
safety. For motorists, the white cane sym- 
bolizes caution, and reminds them that 
their courtesy and consideration insure the 
safety of the visually disabled. 

We should always be aware of the signifi- 
cance of the white cane and extend every 
courtesy to those who carry it. By doing so, 
we will respect and ensure the right to 
independence of the visually disabled as 
they pursue a productive and fulfilling life. 

In recognition of the significance of the 
white cane, the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion of October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 1003), au- 
thorized the President to proclaim October 
15 of each year as White Cane Safety Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


hereby proclaim October 15, 
White Cane Safety Day. 

I urge all Americans to mark this occasion 
by giving greater consideration to the spe- 
cial needs of the visually disabled, and, par- 
ticularly, to observe White Cane Safety Day 
with activities that contribute to maximum 
independent use of our streets and public 
facilities by our visually handicapped popu- 
lation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of Sept., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


1981, as 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., September 29, 1981] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
September 29. 


United Nations Day, 1981 





Proclamation 4864. September 28, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United Nations rose from the ashes 
of the Second World War. As we observe 
another United Nations Day on October 24, 
1981, we are thankful that the world has 
since been spared another major conflagra- 
tion. 

The United Nations has assisted in bring- 
ing stability to troubled areas and will 
surely do so again. United Nations peace- 
keeping forces are on duty in the volatile 
Middle East and have contributed to main- 
taining the peace in other places. 

The problems addressed in this world 
forum are diverse, and the United Nations 
cannot resolve all matters it considers. But 
it has helped. This year it held a major 
conference for the purpose of pledging as- 
sistance to refugees in Africa. The United 
States made a substantial pledge, consistent 
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with our historic support for United Nations 
refugee programs. 

The United Nations is the world’s meet- 
ing place. It brings together representatives 
of virtually all countries to discuss a multi- 
tude of subjects. These meetings afford op- 
portunities for bilateral discussions, often at 
a high level, as an extra benefit. Today, 
much of the world’s diplomacy takes place 
under the aegis of the United Nations. 

The United States will continue to play a 
prominent role and champion the values 
and ideals that originally inspired the 
United Nations. We will further those activ- 
ities that strengthen the capacity of the in- 
stitution to serve the good of mankind. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Saturday, October 24, 
1981, as United Nations Day. I urge all 
Americans to use this day as an opportunity 
to better acquaint themselves with the ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of the United 
Nations. 

I have appointed Mr. Robert Anderson to 
serve as 1981 United States National Chair- 
man for United Nations Day, and welcome 
the role of the United Nations Association 
of the United States of America in working 
with him to celebrate this special day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of Sept., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:06 p.m., September 29, 1981) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
September 29. 


World Bank Group and International 
Monetary Fund 





Remarks at the Opening Session of the 
Annual Meeting of the Boards of 


Governors. September 29, 1981 





Mr. Chairman, President Clausen, the Man- 
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aging Director, Mr. de Larosiére, Governors 
of the International Monetary and the 
World Bank group, and distinguished col- 
leagues: 


On behalf of the American people, I am 
delighted to welcome you to Washington 
for your 36th annual meeting. It seems that 
your deliberations take on added impor- 
tance each year, and this year will be no 
exception. 

I believe your meeting can strengthen 
the national resolve and international coop- 
eration required for the global economic re- 
covery and growth that we’re all striving to 
achieve, and I’m very grateful for this op- 
portunity to address your distinguished 
group. 

It’s customary to begin a speech before 
this annual meeting with a portrait of the 
serious problems and challenges we face in 
the world economy. Those problems and 
challenges are certainly there in force, and 
I will get back to them in a minute and 
review them. But first, let me just take a 
moment to salute the institutions that you 
represent. The IMF and the World Bank 
group have contributed enormously to the 
spread of hope of a better life throughout 
the world community. In the process, they 
have proved themselves capable of change, 
of adapting to new circumstances and the 
needs of new members. 


Your institutions have worked tirelessly to 
preserve the framework for international 
economic cooperation and to generate con- 
fidence and competition in the world econ- 
omy. They have been inspired by the ideal 
of a far better world in which economic 
growth and development would spread to 
all parts of the globe. For more than three 
decades, they have worked toward these 
goals and contributed to results that are 
now clearly visible to all. 

This past decade in particular has tested 
the mettle and demonstrated the strength 
and merit of the World Bank and IMF. As 
the development report of the World Bank 
itself notes, “the 1970’s witnessed interna- 
tional economic convulsions at least as seri- 
ous as any that may be thought highly prob- 
able in the next 10 years. The world’s econ- 
omy, it’s capacity to withstand shocks, has 
been severely tested, and the tests were not 
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passed with entire success. But parts of the 
developing world have come through re- 
markably well.” 

We need to recognize our progress and 
talk about it more in our conversations with 
one another. This in no way denies the im- 
mense problems that we face. But without 
some sense of what we’ve achieved, without 
some encouragement to believe in our mis- 
sion, we will succumb to defeatism or sur- 
render to ill-advised solutions to problems 
that can never yield to grandiose schemes. 

To look at the challenges before us, let us 
recall that vision we originally set out to 
reach through international cooperation. 
The Second World War had left us with the 
realization, born out of the suffering and 
the sacrifices of those years, that never 
again must human initiative and individual 
liberties be denied or suppressed. 

The international political and economic 
institutions created after 1945 rested upon 
a belief that the key to national develop- 
ment and human progress is individual free- 
dom—both political and economic. The 
Bretton Woods institutions and the GATT 
established generalized rules and proce- 
dures to facilitate individual enterprise and 
an open international trading and financial 
system. They recognized that economic in- 
centives and increasing commercial oppor- 
tunities would be essential to economic re- 
covery and growth. 

We who live in free market societies be- 
lieve that growth, prosperity and, ultimate- 
ly, human fulfillment are created from the 
bottom up, not the government down. Only 
when the human spirit is allowed to invent 
and create, only when individuals are given 
a personal stake in deciding economic poli- 
cies and benefiting from their success—only 
then can societies remain economically 
alive, dynamic, prosperous, progressive, and 
free. 

Trust the people. This is the one irrefut- 
able lesson of the entire post-war period, 
contradicting the notion that rigid govern- 
ment controls are essential to economic de- 
velopment. The societies which have 
achieved the most spectacular broad-based 
economic progress in the shortest period of 
time are not the most tightly controlled, not 
necessarily the biggest in size, or the 
wealthiest in natural resources. No, what 


unites them all is their willingness to be- 
lieve in the magic of the marketplace. 

Everyday life confirms the fundamentally 
human and democratic ideal that individual 
effort deserves economic reward. Nothing is 
more crushing to the spirit of working 
people and to the vision of development 
itself than the absence of reward for honest 
toil and legitimate risk. So let me speak 
plainly: We cannot have prosperity and suc- 
cessful development without economic free- 
dom; nor can we preserve our personal and 
political freedoms without economic free- 
dom. Governments that set out to regiment 
their people with the stated objective of 
providing security and liberty have ended 
up losing both. Those which put freedom as 
the first priority find they have also pro- 
vided security and economic progress. 

The United States is proud of its contribu- 
tions to the goals and institutions of post- 
war development. You can count on us to 
continue to shoulder our responsibilities in 
the challenges that we face today. We see 
two of overriding importance: restoring the 
growth and vitality of the world economy 
and assuring that all countries, especially 
the poorest ones, participate fully in the 
process of growth and development. But let 
us remember, the most important contribu- 
tion any country can make to world devel- 
opment is to pursue sound economic poli- 
cies at home. 

Regrettably, many industrial countries, in- 
cluding my own, have not made this contri- 
bution in the recent past. We’ve overspent, 
overtaxed, and overregulated, with the 
result being slow growth and soaring infla- 
tion. This “stagflation,” as the IMF annual 
report notes, is one of the two basic prob- 
lems we must quickly overcome. The 
United States has set its course to economic 
recovery. Our program is comprehensive, 
and as I reminded the American people last 
Thursday evening, it will require effort and 
patience, but the reward is worth working 
for. 

By reducing the rate of government 
spending, honoring our commitment to bal- 
ance the budget, reducing tax rates to en- 
courage productive investment and person- 
al savings, eliminating excessive govern- 
ment regulation, and maintaining a stable 
monetary policy, we are convinced that we 
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will enter a new era of sustained, noninfla- 
tionary growth and prosperity, the likes of 
which we haven't seen for many years. And 
as the world’s largest single market, a pros- 
perous, growing U.S. economy will mean 
increased trading opportunities for other 
nations. 

America now receives half of all non- 
OPEC, developing country exports of man- 
ufactured goods to all the industrialized 
countries, even though we account for only 
one-third of the total gross national product 
of those industrialized countries. Lower U.S. 
inflation and interest rates will translate 
into increased availability of financial re- 
sources at affordable rates. Already, capital 
markets in the United States are more ac- 
cessible to the developing countries than 
capital markets anywhere else in the world. 
No American contribution can do more for 
development than a growing, prosperous 
United States economy. 

The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless 
a nation puts its own financial and econom- 
ic house in order, no amount of aid will 
produce progress. Many countries are rec- 


ognizing this fact and taking dramatic steps 
to get their economies back on a sound 
footing. And I know it’s not easy—I have a 
few scars to prove that fact—but it must be 
done. 

Only with a foundation of sound domestic 


policies can the international economic 
system continue to expand and improve. 
My own Government is committed to poli- 
cies of free trade, unrestricted investment, 
and open capital markets. The financial 
flows generated by trade investment and 
growth capital flows far exceed official de- 
velopment assistance funds provided to de- 
veloping countries. At the same time, we’re 
sensitive to the needs of the low-income 
countries. They can benefit from interna- 
tional trade and growth in the industrial 
countries because they export many raw 
materials and primary products the indus- 
trial world needs. But they also depend 
upon our aid to strengthen their economies, 
diversify their exports, and work toward 
self-sufficiency. 

The United States recognizes this. Over 
three decades, we’ve provided more than 
$130 billion in concessional assistance. The 
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American people have proven themselves 
to be as compassionate and caring as any on 
Earth, and we will remain so. 

We strongly support the World Bank. 
And because of our strong support, we feel 
a special responsibility to provide construc- 
tive suggestions to make it more effective. 
We believe these suggestions will permit it 
to generate increased funds for develop- 
ment and to support the efforts developing 
countries are making to strengthen their 
economies. 

Taking into account our budgetary con- 
straints, we are committed to providing the 
Bank and IDA resources for them to contin- 
ue and improve their contributions to de- 
velopment. We know that stimulating pri- 
vate investment is also critically important. 
The International Finance Corporation 
plays the leading role in the bank family in 
support of such investment. Given the im- 
portance of this role, we hope it can be 
enhanced. We believe all facets of the Bank 
can play a more active role in generating 
private resources and stimulating individual 
initiative in the development effort. 

The IMF also plays a critical role in estab- 
lishing conditions to encourage private capi- 
tal flows to deficit countries. By reaching 
agreements with the IMF on a sound, com- 
prehensive stabilization program and by 
demonstrating its determination to imple- 
ment that program, a borrowing country 
signals private markets of its intent to solve 
its own economic problems. 

We’re committed to a pragmatic search 
for solutions to produce lasting results. Let 
us put an end to the divisive rhetoric of “us 
versus them,” “North versus South.” In- 
stead, let us decide what all of us, both 
developed and developing countries, can 
accomplish together. 

Our plans for the Caribbean Basin are 
one example of how we would like to har- 
ness economic energies within a region to 
promote stronger growth. The design and 
success of this undertaking depends upon 
the cooperation of many developed and de- 
veloping countries. My colleagues and I also 
look forward to the upcoming summit 
meeting at Cancun, Mexico. That occasion 
will provide us with fresh opportunities to 
address the serious problems we face and 
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encourage each other in our common mis- 
sion. 

In conclusion, each of our societies has a 
destiny to pursue. We’ve chosen ours in 
light of our experience, our strength, and 
our faith. We, each, are ultimately responsi- 
ble for our actions and the successes and 
failures that they bring. But while individ- 
ually responsible, we’re also mutually inter- 
dependent. By working together through 
such institutions as the IMF and World 
Bank, we can all seek to collaborate on joint 
problems, share our insights, and encourage 
the common good. 

These institutions have reflected a shared 
vision of growth and development through 
political freedom and economic opportuni- 
ty. A liberal and open trade and payment 
system would reconstruct a shattered world 
and lay the basis for prosperity to help 
avoid future conflicts. This vision has 
become reality for many of us. Let us 
pledge to continue working together to 
ensure that it becomes reality for all. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel at the 
annual meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (World 
Bank), the International Development Asso- 
ciation, and the International Finance Cor- 
poration. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Valentin Aris Mendi Elgue, Minis- 
ter of Finance of Uruguay and Chairman of 
the annual meeting, A. W. Clausen, Presi- 
dent of the IBRD, and J. de Larosiére, Man- 
aging Director and Chairman of the Board 
of Executive Directors of the IMF. 


Romulo Betancourt 





Statement on the Death of the Former 
Venezuelan President. September 29, 1981 





I speak for all Americans in expressing 
our heartfelt sadness at the death of 
Rémulo Betancourt. While he was first and 
foremost a Venezuelan patriot, Romulo Be- 
tancourt was an especially close friend of 


the United States. During the 1950’s he 
considered the United States a refuge while 
he was in exile, and we were proud to re- 
ceive him. We are honored that this coura- 
geous man whose life was dedicated to the 
principles of liberty and justice—a man who 
fought dictatorships of the right and the 
left—spent his final days on our shores. We 
join the Venezuelan people and those who 
love freedom around the world in mourn- 
ing his death. 


[On September 30, the White House an- 

nounced that the following individuals will 

attend the funeral services for former Presi- 

dent Betancourt in Venezuela on October 

2:] 

The Vice President, Head of Delegation 

Mrs. Barbara Bush 

Ambassador William H. Luers, U.S. Ambassador 
to Venezuela 

Senator Jesse A. Helms (R-N.C.) 

Senator Edward Zorinsky (D-Nebr.) 

Representative Robert K. Dornan (R-Calif.) 

Ambassador Thomas O. Enders, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 

Ambassador Teodoro Moscoso, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Venezuela (1961-62) 

Ambassador Edwin M. Martin, former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 

Moises Garcia, U.S. International Communica- 
tion Agency; former TIME correspondent 


Robert J. Alexander, professor, Rutgers Univer- 
sity 


Note: Romulo Betancourt, 73, was President 
of Venezuela from 1945 to 1948, and from 
1959 to 1964. He died on September 28 in 
Doctors Hospital in New York City. 


United States Ambassador to Honduras 





Nomination of John Dimitri Negroponte. 
September 29, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Dimitri Negroponte, 
of New York, as Ambassador to Honduras. 
He would succeed Jack Robert Binns who is 
resigning. 
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Mr. Negroponte entered the Foreign 
Service in 1960 and served in Hong Kong 
as Consular Officer (1960-61), and Com- 
mercial Officer (1961-63). In the Depart- 
ment he was Administrative Assistant in the 
Bureau of African Affairs (1963) and studied 
the Vietnamese language at the Foreign 
Service Institute (1963-64). From 1964 to 
1968, he was Political Officer in Saigon, and 
a member of the United States Delegation 
to the Paris Peace Talks on Vietnam from 
1968 to 1969. He attended Stanford Univer- 
sity from 1969 to 1970, and was a member 
of the staff at the National Security Council 
from 1970 to 1973. In 1973 he studied the 
Spanish language at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. He was Counselor for Political Af- 
fairs in Quito (1973-75) and Consul General 
in Thessaloniki (1975-77). In the Depart- 
ment he was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, with 
rank of Ambassador from 1977 to 1979, and 
since 1980 he has been Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

Mr. Negroponte was born July 21, 1939, 
in London, England. He graduated (B.A.) in 
1960 from Yale University. His foreign lan- 
guages are French, Spanish, and Vietnam- 
ese. He received the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1975. 


United States-Mexico Convention on 
Stolen or Embezzled Vehicles and 
Aircraft 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 


Convention. September 29, 1981 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Convention between the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States for the Recovery and 
Return of Stolen or Embezzled Vehicles 
and Aircraft, signed at Washington on Janu- 
ary 15, 1981. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Convention. 
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The Convention represents an effort by 
the two Governments to confront the seri- 
ous law enforcement problems posed by the 
theft of vehicles and aircraft, primarily 
along our shared border, and the subse- 
quent use of some of them in the commis- 
sion of felonies in the two countries. It 
would supersede the 1936 Convention for 
the Recovery and Return of Stolen or Em- 
bezzled Motor Vehicles, Trailers, Airplanes 
or Component Parts of Any of Them, which 
has been found inadequate to meet present 
law enforcement needs. I recommend that 
the Senate give favorable consideration to 
this treaty at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 29, 1981. 


High Seas Interdiction of Illegal Aliens 





Proclamation 4865. September 29, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The ongoing migration of persons to the 
United States in violation of our laws is a 
serious national problem detrimental to the 
interests of the United States. A particularly 
difficult aspect of the problem is the con- 
tinuing illegal migration by sea of large 
numbers of undocumented aliens into the 
southeastern United States. These arrivals 
have severely strained the law enforcement 
resources of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and have threatened the wel- 
fare and safety of communities in that 
region. 

As a result of our discussions with the 
Governments of affected foreign countries 
and with agencies of the Executive Branch 
of our Government, I have determined that 
new and effective measures to curtail these 
unlawful arrivals are necessary. In_ this 
regard, I have determined that internation- 
al cooperation to intercept vessels traffick- 
ing in illegal migrants is a necessary and 
proper means of insuring the effective en- 
forcement of our laws. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and the statutes of the United States, 
including Sections 212(f) and 215(aX1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1182(f) and 1185(a\1)), 
in order to protect the sovereignty of the 
United States, and in accordance with coop- 
erative arrangements with certain foreign 
governments, and having found that the 
entry of undocumented aliens, arriving at 
the borders of the United States from the 
high seas, is detrimental to the interests of 
the United States, do proclaim that: 

The entry of undocumented aliens from 
the high seas is hereby suspended and shall 
be prevented by the interdiction of certain 
vessels carrying such aliens. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 


ter, 11:37 a.m., September 30, 1981) 


Interdiction of Illegal Aliens 





Executive Order 12324. 
September 29, 1981 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Sections 
212(f) and 215(aX1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 
1182(f) and 1185(a\1)), in view of the con- 
tinuing problem of migrants coming to the 
United States, by sea, without necessary 
entry documents, and in order to carry out 
the suspension and interdiction of such 
entry which have concurrently been pro- 
claimed, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of State shall un- 
dertake to enter into, on behalf of the 
United States, cooperative arrangements 
with appropriate foreign governments for 


the purpose of preventing illegal migration 
to the United States by sea. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
shall issue appropriate instructions to the 
Coast Guard in order to enforce the suspen- 
sion of the entry of undocumented aliens 
and the interdiction of any defined vessel 
carrying such aliens. 

(b) Those instructions shall apply to any of 
the following defined vessels: 

(1) Vessels of the United States, meaning 
any vessel documented under the laws of 
the United States, or numbered as provided 
by the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 1451 et seg.), or owned 
in whole or in part by the United States, a 
citizen of the United States, or a corpora- 
tion incorporated under the laws of the 
United States or any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
unless the vessel has been granted national- 
ity by a foreign nation in accord with Arti- 
cle 5 of the Convention on the High Seas of 
1958 (U.S. TIAS 5200; 13 UST 2312). 

(2) Vessels without nationality or vessels 
assimilated to vessels without nationality in 
accordance with paragraph (2) of Article 6 
of the Convention on the High Seas of 1958 
(U.S. TIAS 5200; 13 UST 2312). 

(3) Vessels of foreign nations with whom 
we have arrangements authorizing the 
United States to stop and board such ves- 
sels. 

(c) Those instructions to the Coast Guard 
shall include appropriate directives provid- 
ing for the Coast Guard: 

(1) To stop and board defined vessels, 
when there is reason to believe that such 
vessels are engaged in the irregular trans- 
portation of persons or violations of United 
States law or the law of a country with 
which the United States has an arrange- 
ment authorizing such action. 

(2) To make inquiries of those on board, 
examine documents and take such actions 
as are necessary to establish the registry, 
condition and destination of the vessel and 
the status of those on board the vessel. 

(3) To return the vessel and its passengers 
to the country from which it came, when 
tnere is reason to believe that an offense is 
being committed against the United States 
immigration laws, or appropriate laws of a 
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foreign country with which we have an ar- 
rangement to assist; provided, however, 
that no person who is a refugee will be 
returned without his consent. 

(d) These actions, pursuant to this Section, 
are authorized to be undertaken only out- 
side the territorial waters of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General shall, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating, take whatever 
steps are necessary to ensure the fair en- 
forcement of our laws relating to immigra- 
tion (including effective implementation of 
this Executive Order) and the strict obser- 
vance of our international obligations con- 
cerning those who genuinely flee persecu- 
tion in their homeland. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 29, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., September 30, 1981] 


Jewish High Holy Days 





Message of the President. 
September 29, 1981 





In Jewish places of worship the world 
over, the stirring call of the ram’s horn, the 
shofar, will be heard symbolizing as it has 
for centuries the observance of Rosh Ha- 
shanah. On this most solemn occasion, 
Nancy and I express our warmest greetings 
to the Jewish people and join with you in 
your prayers for the New Year. 

The High Holy Days are a time for intro- 
spection, atonement, and renewal—a time 
when those of the Jewish Faith pause to 
reflect upon the year which has passed and 
pray for the year which lies ahead. We join 
with you in the spirit of this holiday, for it is 
only by seeking the truth within our own 
hearts and acknowledging the sacred pur- 
pose of human life that we may, in the 
words of your tradition, “be inscribed and 
sealed in the book of life.” 
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You have our every good wish that this 
new year, 5742, will advance your cher- 
ished hopes that human understanding and 
peace take the place of terrorism and vio- 
lence, that the needs of the hungry and the 
poor be satisfied meaningfully throughout 
the world, and that there be progress 
toward the prophetic ideal that “nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war anymore.” 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The text of the message was made 
available by the White House Press Office. 
It was not issued as a White House press 
release. 


Program for Economic Recovery 





Remarks at a White House Reception for 
Members of Congress. September 29, 1981 





Well, Nancy and I are very pleased to 
have you here with us. During our time in 
Washington I’ve been to the Hill so fre- 
quently that I thought maybe it was fitting 
to have you as our guests over here for a 
change. 

During the days immediately before the 
summer break there was such a flurry of 
legislative activity—you probably remem- 
ber that—{/aughter|—there was no time to 
thank you properly for supporting the eco- 
nomic recovery package. Just to make it 
official, the whole country is grateful to you 
for what you accomplished this summer, 
and that includes us. 

For the last few years, we’ve all faced an 
ever more grave economic situation with 
dismay and frustration—sort of a truck on 
the way downhill, as I said the other night, 
without any brakes. Many of our citizens 
were resigning themselves to permanent 
economic hardship. But what you achieved 
this summer, I think, has put us in a posi- 
tion to get control of the situation. And for 
the first time in years, there are signs of 
hope and renewed confidence emerging 
among our people. 

After you got back from your break and I 
got back from mine, some people devel- 
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oped a bad case of the jitters. Of all things, 
they were blaming the high interest rates 
and the other economic ills on the program 
that you’d just passed a few weeks before. 
Of course, they had a little help in arriving 
at that idea; most of those making the fuss 
never supported the program in the first 
place. [Laughter] And they also knew darn 
well that it doesn’t even go into effect until 
the day after tomorrow. I suppose by sun- 
down the day after tomorrow they'll be 
saying, “See, we told you so.” [Laughter] 

What we accomplished—the spending 
and the tax rate reduction—I think were 
proud and historic moments. In the last two 
decades the Federal Government has 
grown almost 500 percent, and that’s sever- 
al times as much as the country has grown. 
And so did the income tax payments of in- 
dividual Americans. 

Every generation faces its responsibility 
and ours, I think, is bringing government 
growth and taxation under control before it 
destroys everything that we hold dear. 
Now, you knew something had to be done, 
so did the people. 

There are those who underestimate the 
American people. I was in an industry that 
I thought did that for years. I used to think 
that most producers, the only time they 
ever saw America was from 30,000 feet on 
their way back and forth from New York to 
Hollywood. And I thought they underesti- 
mated a great deal. And that was a big 
mistake. But I think there have been ac- 
counts recently of citizens all over the 
country who are willing to sacrifice a bit 
now to get America back on the right track. 
Some of the press in reporting this seemed 
to be astounded by that fact. There 
shouldn’t be any surprise on our part or 
theirs. 

If there’s one thing the American people 
aren’t lacking, it is courage. At times 
they’ve been misled, but they can be count- 
ed on to do what has to be done. And right 
now from what I’m hearing, they’re happy 
that you’re making some tough decisions 
rather than taking the easy way out. The 
public knows that it took a number of years 
to get us into the economic mess, and it’ll 
take time and hard work to set things right. 
So, when others start to panic, remember 
that the people are still on our side. And as 
long as we're sincerely trying to put 


America’s house in order, they'll stay on our 
side. 

Now, I expect some good economic signs 
within a few months of the start of our 
program. There’s got to be a pony in here 
somewhere. [Laughter] | think with the tax 
incentives, there’s going to be a dramatic 
jump in the money available to loan. And 
coupled with some of the new budget pro- 
posals—you didn’t think I was going to let 
you out of here without mentioning them— 
[/aughter|—coupled with the budget pro- 
posals, the interest rates should come down. 
As a matter of fact, we’ve seen some nib- 
bling on that already. 

In this first 8 months, we moved forward 
with a multipronged approach, and I think 
it is beginning to show results. Now, the 
Vice President—he spearheaded the most 
vigorous attacks on redtape and over-regu- 
lation that have ever been conducted. And 
by the end of our first year, the growth in 
the Federal Register will be 50 percent of 
what it was in 1980. And I know what he’s 
aiming at: He wants to get it down to pam- 
phlet size. [Laughter] 

Furthermore, I think the oil situation 
looks good. Spurred on by decontrol—you 
remember that was going to destroy every- 
thing—we’ve witnessed the biggest spurt in 
exploration in the Nation’s history. In an 
astonishing reversal, oil production in the 
lower 48 States has just increased for the 
third month in a row. And coupled with a 
more manageable inflation rate, the growth 
in total employment—you know that there 
are a million more Americans working now 
than there were just a year ago at this 
time—we’re as confident today that the 
Nation’s economic problems can and will be 
overcome as the day we proposed our pro- 
gram. 

Now, I know it’s not always going to be 
clear sailing, but we’ve come a long way 
and there’s still much to do. So, let’s never 
lose sight of the common goal—a healthy 
and a strong America. And I just want each 
of you to know what an honor it’s been for 
me to work with all of you and a great 
pleasure. 

And I’m happy to see that there’s a 
young lady right here in front who’s really, 
I think, a pretty good reason for everything 
that we’re doing, to see if this country 
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won't be as good to her and her friends her 
age as it’s been to all of us. 

Thank you all, and thanks for being there. 
And—{turning to Mrs. Reagan}—let’s go 
down and say hello. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:29 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House at the 


reception for congressional supporters of 


the President’s program for economic recov- 
ery. 


Department of the Army 








Nomination of James R. Ambrose To Be 
Under Secretary. September 30, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James R. Ambrose to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. He would 
succeed Harry Spiro, Jr. 

Mr. Ambrose was employed during World 
War II and until 1955 at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory (NRL), where he was in- 
volved in the early development of ship 
and airborne radar systems, semiconductors, 
nuclear weapons and reactors. In 1955 he 
joined the Lockheed Corp., missile systems 
division, where he studied and proposed ef- 
forts on satellites and ballistic missile pro- 
jects. In late 1955 he became one of the 
principals in a new systems engineering 
firm, Systems Research Corp., which was 
subsequently acquired by Ford Motor Co. 
This acquisition was later merged with 
Philco Corp., and is currently operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ford, called 
Ford Aerospace and Communications Corp. 
Mr. Ambrose has spent over 36 years in 
these organizations in technical manage- 
ment assignments primarily related to de- 
fense equipment and systems, space pro- 
grams, and major communications, com- 
mand, and control systems. For the last 13 
years of his career prior to retirement, he 
was vice president for technical affairs for 
Ford Aerospace and Communications Corp. 

Mr. Ambrose graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Maine (1943) and attended George- 
town, Catholic University, and the Universi- 
ty of Maryland. He is a widower and has 
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four married sons. Mr. Ambrose was born 
August 16, 1922, in Brewer, Maine. 


Department of the Army 





Nomination of Jay Raymond Sculley To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Research, 
Development and Acquisition). 

September 30, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jay Raymond Sculley to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Army (Re- 
search, Development and Acquisition). He 
would succeed Percy Anthony Pierre. 

Since 1978, Mr. Sculley has been head of 
the department of civil engineering at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute (VMI). Previously, he 
was associate professor of civil engineering 
at VMI in 1975-78 and assistant professor of 
civil engineering in 1970-73. In 1974-75 he 
was general manager, Corrugated Services, 
Inc., in Dallas, Tex. He was a design engi- 
neer and engineering consultant in 1965- 
69. Mr. Sculley was a civil engineer in the 
United States Air Force in 1962-65. 

Mr. Sculley graduated from Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute (B.S., 1962) and Johns Hopkins 
University (M.S.E., 1970; Ph. D., 1974). He 
was born August 6, 1940, in Englewood, 
N.J., and resides in Lexington, Va. 


Presidential Task Force on Regulatory 
Relief 





Appointment of Christopher C. DeMuth as 
Executive Director. September 30, 1981 





Christopher C. DeMuth was today ap- 
pointed Administrator for Information and 
Regulatory Affairs at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. The President also an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. DeMuth 
to be Executive Director of the Presidential 
Task Force on Regulatory Relief. 

Since 1977, Mr. DeMuth has been lectur- 
er in public policy at the Harvard School of 
Government and director of the Harvard 
Faculty Project on Regulation, which has 
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conducted research on health, environmen- 
tal, and economic regulation. He is the 
author of several articles on regulation and 
other aspects of government policy. 

Following college, he served as staff as- 
sistant to the President in 1969-70, working 
first on urban policy matters and then as 
chairman of a White House task force on 
environinental policy. After leaving the 
White House in September 1971 to attend 
law school, he served as a member of the 
Legal Advisory Committee to the Council 
on Environmental Quality and of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Advisory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment. 

He practiced regulatory, antitrust, and 
general corporate law with the firm of 
Sidley & Austin, in Chicago, in 1973-76. In 
1976-77 he was Associate General Counsel 
of the Consolidated Rail Corp. (Conrail) in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. DeMuth graduated from Harvard 
College (A.B., 1968) and the University of 
Chicago Law School (J.D., 1973). He was 
admitted to the Illinois Bar in 1973. He is a 
member of the American Bar Association, 
the American Economic Association, and 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and is a 


contributing editor of the “American Spec- 


tator.” He is married to Susan Ann 
DeMuth, M.D. They have two children and 
reside in the District of Columbia. He was 
born August 5, 1946, in Kenilworth, IIl. 


Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities 





Executive Order 12325. 
September 30, 1981 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to extend 
the time for the Task Force to complete its 
work, Executive Order No. 12308 is hereby 
amended as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1 is amended by delet- 
ing “No more than one member shall be a 
full-time Federal officer or employee. The 
remaining members shall not represent Ex- 
ecutive agencies.” 


Sec. 2. Section 4(b) is amended to read, 
“The Task Force shall terminate on Octo- 
ber 31, 1981.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 30, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., October 1, 1981] 


Note: The signing of the Executive order 
was announced by the White House Press 
Office on October 1. It was not issued as a 
White House press release. 


Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System 
Executive Order 12326. 
September 30, 1981 








By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 292 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for Certain 
Employees, as amended (50 U.S.C. 403 
note), and in order to conform further the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
and Disability System to certain amend- 
ments in the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability System, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section 221(b\1) of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement Act of 
1964 for Certain Employees, as amended, 
shall be deemed to be amended by insert- 
ing the following after the last sentence of 
that paragraph: 

“Any written notification (or designation) 
by any participant under this section shall 
not be considered valid unless the partici- 
pant establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Director (a) that the spouse has been noti- 
fied of the loss of or reduction in survivor 
benefits or (b) that the participant has com- 
plied with such notification requirements as 
the Director shall, by regulation, pre- 
scribe.”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 231l(a) of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for 
Certain Employees, as amended, shall be 
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deemed to be amended by deleting the first 
sentence thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Any participant who has five years of 
service credit toward retirement under the 
system, excluding military or naval service 
that is credited in accordance with provi- 
sions of section 251 or 252(aX2), and who 
has become disabled shall, upon his own 
application or upon order of the Director, 
be retired on an annuity computed as pre- 
scribed in section 221. A participant shall 
be considered to be disabled only if the 
participant is found by the Director to be 
unable, because of disease or injury, to 
render useful and efficient service in the 
participant’s position and is not qualified for 
reassignment, under procedures prescribed 
by the Director, to a vacant position which 
is in the Agency at the same grade or level 
and in which the participant would be able 
to render useful and efficient service.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 221 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for 
Certain Employees, as amended, shall be 
deemed to be amended by inserting after 
subsection (1) thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(m) If a participant retiring under sec- 
tion 231 of this Act is receiving retired pay 
or retainer pay for military service (except 
that specified in section 252(e)) or Veterans 
Administration pension or compensation in 
lieu of such retired or retainer pay, the an- 
nuity of that participant shall be computed 
under subsection (a) of this section, exclud- 
ing credit for such military service from 
that computation. If the amount of the an- 
nuity so computed, plus the retired or re- 
tainer pay which is received, or which 
would be received but for the application of 
the limitation in Section 5532 of Title 5 of 
the United States Code, or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration pension or compensation in 
lieu of such retired or retainer pay, is less 
than the annuity that would otherwise be 
payable under section 231, an amount equal 
to the difference shall be added to the an- 
nuity payable under subsection (a) of this 
Section.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 291 (a) and (b\1) of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
Act of 1964 for Certain Employees, as 
amended, shall be deemed to be amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(a) On the basis of determination made 
by the Director pertaining to per centum 
change in the Price Index, the following 
adjustments shall be made: 

“(1) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this Section, effective March 1 of each 
year each annuity payable from the Fund 
having a commencing date not later than 
such March | shall be increased by the per- 
cent change in the Price Index published 
for December of the preceding year, adjust- 
ed to the nearest one-tenth of one percent. 

“(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase 
under this Section shall be governed by the 
commencing date of each annuity payable 
from the Fund as of the effective date of an 
increase, except as follows: 

“(1) The first cost-of-living increase (if 
any) made under subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion to an annuity which is payable from 
the Fund to a participant who retires or to 
the widow or widower of a deceased par- 
ticipant whose annuity has not been in- 
creased under this subsection or subsection 
(a) of this Section, shall be equal to the 
product (adjusted to the nearest one-tenth 
of one percent) of— 

(A) one-twelfth of the applicable percent 
change computed under subsection (a) of 
this Section, multiplied by 

(B) the number of months (counting any 
portion of a month as a month)}— 

(i) for which the annuity was payable 
from the Fund before the effective date of 
the increase, or 

(ii) in the case of a widow or widower of a 
deceased annuitant whose annuity was first 
payable to the deceased annuitant.”. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of ensuring the 
accuracy of information used in the admin- 
istration of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence may request, 
from the Secretary of State and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs such information 
as the Director deems necessary. To the 
extent permitted by law: 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
information on retired or retainer pay pro- 
vided under Title 10 of the United States 
Code; and 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
shall provide information on pensions or 
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compensation provided under Title 38 of 
the United States Code. 

The Director, in consultation with the offi- 
cials from whom information is requested, 
shall ensure that information made availa- 
ble under this Section is used only for the 
purposes authorized. 

Sec. 6. Section 221 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for 
Certain Employees, as amended, shall be 
deemed to be amended by adding thereto a 
new subsection (e) as follows: 

“(eXl) The Director shall, in accordance 
with this subsection, enter into an agree- 
ment with any State within 120 days of a 
request for agreement from the proper 
State official. The agreement shall provide 
that the Director shall withhold State 
income tax in the case of the monthly annu- 
ity of any annuitant who voluntarily re- 
quests, in writing, such withholding. The 
amounts withheld during any calendar 
quarter shall be held in the Fund and dis- 
bursed to the States during the month fol- 
lowing that calendar quarter. 

“(2) An annuitant may have in effect at 
any time only one request for withholding 
under this subsection, and an annuitant may 
not have more than two such requests in 
effect during any one calendar year. 

“(3) Subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, an annuitant may change the State 
designated by that annuitant for purposes of 
having withholdings made, and may request 
that the withholdings be remitted in ac- 
cordance with such change. An annuitant 
also may revoke any request of that annu- 
itant for withholding. Any change in the 
State designated or revocation is effective 
on the first day of the month after the 
month in which the request or the revoca- 
tion is processed by the Director, but in no 
event later than on the first day of the 
second month beginning after the day on 
which such request or revocation is re- 
ceived by the Director. 

“(4) This subsection does not give the 
consent of the United States to the applica- 
tion of a statute which imposes more bur- 
densome requirements on the United States 
than on employers generally, or which sub- 
jects the United States or any annuitant to a 
penalty or liability because of this subsec- 
tion. The Director may not accept pay from 
a State for services performed in withhold- 


ing State income taxes from annuities. Any 
amount erroneously withheld from an annu- 
ity and paid to a State by the Director shall 
be repaid by the State in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Director. 

“(5) For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘State’ means a State, the District of Colum- 
bia, or any territory or possession of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by Sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this Order shall 
be effective as follows: 

(a) Section 1 shall be effective as of Janu- 
ary 5, 1981; 

(b) Section 2 
March 5, 1981; 

(c) Section 3 shall be effective as of this 
date for all participants who retire under 
Section 231 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for Certain 
Employees, as amended, on or after De- 
cember 5, 1980. 

(d) Section 4 shall be effective as of the 
date of this Order. 

(e) Section 5 shall be effective as of 
August 13, 1981, and shall apply to annu- 
ities which commence before, on, or after 
such date. 

(f) Section 6 shall be effective as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


shall be effective as of 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 30, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:45 a.m., October 2, 1981) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
October 1. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. October 1, 1981 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
twenty-six deferrals of fiscal year 1982 
funds totaling $737.2 million. The deferrals 
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are primarily routine in nature and do not, 
in most cases, affect program levels. 

The deferrals are for programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, De- 
fense, Energy, Health and Human Services, 
Interior, Labor, State, Transportation, and 
Treasury, the Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Corporation, and the Motor Carrier 
Ratemaking Study Commission, as well as 
for Appalachian regional development pro- 
grams. 

The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1981. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
October 7, 1981. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
October 1, 1981 





The President. Well, welcome to my first 
annual press conference. [Laughter] 


Program for Economic Recovery 

Last night I signed a bill that raised the 
debt ceiling to more than $1 trillion. It was 
necessary to do that to continue govern- 
ment operations. But it heightens the sig- 
nificance of this first day of the 1982 fiscal 
year, because on this day our economic re- 
covery program begins. 

The $1 trillion debt figure can stand as a 
monument to the policies of the past that 
brought it about—policies which as of today 
are reversed. Tax cuts and spending cuts 
that take effect today will put America back 
on the road to economic recovery. In the 
next several years, we can create 13 million 
jobs, reduce inflation, and reward the spirit 
of liberty and enterprise that were responsi- 
ble for our Nation’s economic might. Our 
programs won't be instantaneous. The mis- 
takes of four decades can’t be turned 
around in 8 months. 

There’s recently been some improvement 
in the area of short-term interest rates. The 
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prime rate has begun to turn down. Rates 
on treasury bills that were almost 16 per- 
cent when I took office are down to 14%. 
Fluctuations in the various economic indica- 
tors such as inflation and unemployment 
rates will probably continue for several 
months, but we will not be swayed from 
our plan by every changing current, every 
passing trend, or every short-term fluctu- 
ation. 

In times past, administrations have failed 
to come even close to their spending tar- 
gets, and the Congress has ignored its own 
announced spending ceilings. Those times 
are over. I will sign no legislation that 
would “bust the budget” and violate our 
commitment to hold down Federal spend- 
ing. 

New subject. 


Sale of AWACS Planes and F-15 
Enhancement Items to Saudi Arabia 


This morning, Congress was notified of 
our intention to sell AWACS aircraft and F- 
15 enhancement items to Saudi Arabia. I 
have proposed this sale because it signifi- 
cantly enhances our own vital national secu- 
rity interests in the Middle East. By build- 
ing confidence in the United States as a 
reliable security partner, the sale will great- 
ly improve the chances of our working con- 
structively with Saudi Arabia and other 
states of the Middle East toward our 
common goal—a just and lasting peace. It 
poses no threat to Israel, now or in the 
future. Indeed, by contributing to the secu- 
rity and stability of the region, it serves 
Israel’s long-range interests. 

Further, this sale will significantly im- 
prove the capability of Saudi Arabia and the 
United States to defend the oil fields on 
which the security of the free world de- 
pends. 

As President, it’s my duty to define and 
defend our broad national security objec- 
tives. The Congress, of course, plays an im- 
portant role in this process. And while we 
must always take into account the vital in- 
terests of our allies, American security in- 
terests must remain our internal responsibil- 
ity. It is not the business of other nations to 
make American foreign policy. An objective 
assessment of U.S. national interest must 
favor the proposed sale. And I say this as 
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one who holds strongly the view that both a 

secure state of Israel and a stable Mideast 

peace are essential to our national interests. 
Jim [Jim Gerstenzang, Associated Press]. 

Questions 

Economic Recovery Program: Support and 


Effects 

Q. Mr. President, one of the original ar- 
guments for your budget and tax cuts was 
that they would have an immediate psycho- 
logical impact, that the economy would get 
better once the people saw these cuts 
coming. That hasn’t really happened yet, 
and the drop in interest rates, while it has 
happened as you pointed out, hasn’t been 
major. With the program taking effect 
today, when will the actual dollar impact be 
felt and when will the social safety net 
catch the people who depend on it for 
health care and school lunches and so on? 


When will they start feeling the impact of 


this net under them? 

The President. Well, 1 believe the an- 
swers to all those questions have to do with 
the fact that there has been some psycho- 
logical improvement. It has been comment- 
ed on in a number of places across the 


country, of a different feeling on the part of 


the people themselves. But also, there are 
material evidences of it: the announcement 
which I have referred to before by the Iron 
and Steel Institute, on behalf of that indus- 
try, that it is going to embark on the largest 
program of expansion and modernization in 


the briefest period of time in the history of 


that industry. And they have stated flatly 
that they are doing it on their optimism, 
based on their optimism with regard to our 
program. I have heard from other business 
sources—the National Chamber of Com- 


merce and their wholehearted support of 


the program and what we’re doing. 

But you must remember that for the 
practical effect beyond that—today begins, 
for example, the tax cut for individuals, but 
since the first year’s tax cut is only 5 per- 
cent, that’s going to be reflected in a some- 
what increased take-home pay for most 
people, but it is not going to be overwhelm- 
ing to begin with. And it’s going to take 
some time before that’s reflected in in- 
creased savings and an increase in the capi- 
tal pool and so forth. Now, some of our 
business taxes are retroactive and go back 


to January Ist, but, of course, they won’t be 
felt until taxpaying time. 

But I am encouraged and do believe that 
there is a trust on the part of most of the 
people in this. As a matter of fact, the polls 
show, and the results of the response to my 
own address of last Thursday on TV has 
been running 3 to 1 in support of the pro- 
gram. But the other day in this room, Con- 
gressmen and Senators of both sides of the 
aisle told me that their own calls and wires 
were running 95 to 98 percent in support 
of our program. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]. 


U.S. Foreign Policy: AWACS and the 
Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, since Saudi Arabia has 
agreed to an American presence on 
AWACS, what do you think is the possibility 
now of Senate acceptance of the sale? And 
you seem to have been telling us right now 
that Israel should keep her hands off what 
we consider American national security 
matters in the Middle East. 

The President. Well, or anyone else. 
[Laughter] No, and let me hasten to add, I 
don’t mean that in any deprecating way, 
because my meeting with Sadat and my 
meeting with Prime Minister Begin, Presi- 
dent Sadat and the Prime Minister, both of 
them were fine meetings. I think we’ve ar- 
rived at a very great understanding, and 
we're going forward with strategic discus- 
sions of our relations with Israel. But I don’t 
think that anyone—I suppose what really is 
the most serious thing is the perception, 
that other countries must not get a percep- 
tion that we are being unduly influenced 
one way or the other with regard to foreign 
policy, and I-—— 

Q. What about the chance of the sale 
going through in the Senate? 

The President. 1 believe that the chance 
is good. I think that many of the things that 
we've had to report now, on the terms of 
that sale, meet most of the objections that 
some of those have had. 


Economic Recovery Program: Block 
Grants and the Safety Net 

Q. Mr. President, you made clear in your 
opening statement your intention of staying 
on course with a program that you articulat- 
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ed when you came into office. It assumes 
that if certain things happen that the States 
will be able to gear up and take over re- 
sponsibilities which are being diminished in 
the Federal Government. It assumes that 
persons, people, will be able to fill in and 
do things on their own. Have you seen any- 
thing in the early signs on this fiscal new 
year that not everything is happening so 
smoothly, that there may be some tempo- 
rary dislocations, some suffering and, if so, 
would that cause you to give any second 
thought to the short-range effects of your 
program? 

The President. No, and | think that what 
you might be referring to is the somewhat 
obvious effort to portray these programs, 
already, as being harmful to people. And I 
have to think that we have to expect that 
there are certain areas in which those who 
administer the programs might—as I expe- 
rienced in California—deliberately impose 
them in such a way that, justifying them- 
selves as going by the book, they then pick 
out the cases that the programs were never 
intended to affect. 

But let me just say that—for example, we 
asked for 88 categorical grant programs to 
be consolidated into block grants for State 
and local governments. We only succeeded 
in getting 57, but those 57 were integrated 
into six block grant programs. Now, the 
effect of that is going to be—well, I can 
show you. Knowing that I was going to be 
asked about some of this, [holding up the 
two stacks of regulations for the press and 
the cameras), here are the regulations for 
those categorical grant programs—318 
pages. And here are the six pages of regula- 
tions that will now apply to the nine block 
grants. 

Granted that any program of any size, 
and certainly any government programs, are 
going to have some fallout and some errors 
and confusion. But what we've called the 
safety net is still in place, and the benefits 
are still maintained. 


The programs are spending an average of 


over $15,000 per elderly couple. Over 102 
million meals are going to be served and 
are being served every day under this pro- 
gram, and that’s 15 percent of all the meals 
served in the country. Twenty-two million 
people were eligible for food stamps before 
the reform; some 21 million will still be 
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eligible today. Now, some of those may 
have a reduction in the amount, the 
number of food stamps, but those will be 
based on their means and their outside 
income. And about 40 million individuals 
are still provided with over $50 billion in 
cash and in in-kind benefits in eight major 
public assistance programs other than social 
security. 

So, whatever the fallout may be, I believe 
that—well, for example, in administering 
the block grants, I think it’s something like 
105 million man-hours of labor and paper- 
work by local government officials will be 
eliminated by making those block grants. 


Black Concerns: Economic Policies and 
the Voting Rights Act 


Q. Mr. President, as I think you’re aware, 
a number of black leaders in this country 
have expressed some reservations about 
your policies, not only economic policies, 
but other policies. And I wonder if you 
might have something to say today to reas- 
sure the blacks in this country concerning 
your attitude and your policy? And specifi- 
cally, sir, whether or not you're in favor of 
extending the Voting Rights Act as it is now 
constructed? 

The President. Well, | have not had an 
opportunity—the report that I’ve been 
waiting for is on its way to my office and 
didn’t get here before the press conference. 
But I am wholeheartedly in favor, let’s say, 
in principle of the Voting Rights Act, be- 
cause I believe very deeply that we’ve had 
experiences in this country—and not alone 
on a racial basis—of vote fraud and discrim- 
ination. And that’s a sacred right that must 
be upheld, and I will uphold it. 

I think that possibly there are some lead- 
ers of organizations in the black community 
who have followed the lead of others and 
have been attacking, from the very begin- 
ning, our programs. But I have been grati- 
fied by the support that is evidenced to me 
through mail, through calls, through person- 
al meetings with members of the black 
community, that have told me they believe 
in the program. 

I had one letter just a few days ago from 
a 16-year-old boy who identified himself as 
black. And he said, “I am wholeheartedly 
behind what you're trying to do, and I 
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think it means much for my own future.” I 
had another from a young black man who 
had just become the father of a baby girl. 
And he was telling that he—and he had 
come all the way over from being a diehard 
Democrat to support this program because, 
he said, “I think it means a better world for 
my daughter.” 
Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]. 


Economic Recovery Program: Effects on 
Individuals 


Q. Mr. President, thank you. You’ve 
talked about the effect of your economic 
program being mainly something that will 
affect or be adverse to administrators, and I 
wonder if you could talk about some specif- 
ic individuals in the country who may be 
getting some of their eligibility—or you 
have programs reducing the eligibility re- 
quirements in some programs. What do you 
say to the single working mother whose eli- 
gibility for Medicaid and for food stamps 
has been cut? What would you like to say to 
her today about how she cannot provide 
medical care for her children or feed them 
with food stamps? 

The President. | don’t believe that we’re 
actually doing that. I don’t say that there 
won't be some cutbacks and reductions. 
And I think to any of us, if there’s any 
reduction in income, it forces us to change 
some of our plans and reorder our prior- 
ities. 

Where the cuts have come is around the 
periphery—and some may be hurt more 
than others—but where we have tried to 
find those areas where people have other 
income, in addition to their public grants, 
and therefore we can reduce some of that 
public grant. But those people that are to- 
tally dependent on government, that is our 
obligation, and nothing is going to happen 
to them. 


Economic Recovery Program: Defense 
Budget Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, would you be willing to 
accept larger cuts in your ‘82 defense 
budget if the Congress prepares a proposal 
along those lines? 

The President. 1 would hesitate to say 
that I would or that they should do this, 
because these cuts were not just made on a 
basis of saying, “Oh, let’s take a percentage 


of their money away from them.” We went 
into what—in the planned military build- 
up—that we believe is essential to our na- 
tional security. What does each cut mean? 
What must we eliminate? 

I would like to call to your attention that 
before the program even went into effect 
or before this $2 billion cut for 1982, 
Caspar Weinberger, the Secretary there, 
had already come up himself with $3% bil- 
lion in cuts in defense spending. 

Q. Why didn’t you go for that? 

The President. What? 

Q. Why didn’t you go for $3% billion? 

The President. Well, we found—because 
he was able to find where he believed he 
could make the additional cuts, trying to be 
helpful, without any important setback to 
our military buildup. 


AWACS Sale: Saudi Arabia and Iran 


Q. Mr. President, are you aware that the 
same people at the Pentagon and the State 
Department who now want you to sell 
AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia, 4% years 
ago wanted that very same weapons system 
sold to the Shah of Iran just before the Shah 
fell? 

Given the fact that when the Shah fell, 
the United States lost much top secret mili- 
tary equipment in Iran—{inaudible|—mis- 
siles, F-15 fighters—can you now guarantee 
the Congress and the people of the United 
States that the AWACS system, if it’s sold to 
the Saudis, will not compromise American 
security or would not fall into the wrong 
hands? 

The President. | can make that guarantee 
that it will not compromise our security. I 
don’t believe that it'll fall into enemy 
hands, but it would not compromise our 
security even if it had. 

Now, with regard to 4% years ago, I 
wasn’t here then. And Iran—I have to say 
that Saudi Arabia, we will not permit to be 
an Iran. 


Economic Recovery Program: Presidential 
Vetoes 


Q. Mr. President, do you still have to 
honor the commitment to Congressman 
English that you will veto any windfall prof- 
its tax on natural gas? 

The President. Well, | have always hesi- 
tated to say—I'll talk about vetoing in gen- 
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eral principles, such as I will veto generally 
attempts to bust the budget. But I have 
always refrained from, and it’s long before I 
came here, from talking of specifics. I 
would have to see a bill and what finally 
winds up on my desk before I would give 
an answer as to veto or not. 


Nuclear War and Arms Reduction Talks 


Q. Mr. President, there’s been talk about 
limited nuclear war. Do you believe that 
either the Soviet Union or the United States 
could win a nuclear war? Is there a winna- 
ble nuclear war? 

The President. It’s very difficult for me to 
think that there’s a winnable nuclear war, 
but where our great risk falls is that the 
Soviet Union has made it very plain that 
among themselves, they believe it is winna- 
ble. And believing that, that makes them 
constitute a threat, which is one of the rea- 
sons why I’m dedicated to getting them at a 
table not for arms limitation talks, but for 
arms reduction talks. 

Yes, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 


Strategic Weapons: Window of 
Vulnerability 


Q. Sir, on that same subject, that same 
general subject. Can you reassure our Euro- 
pean allies and anyone else—{inaudible|— 
that you’re not seeking military superiority 
over the Soviet Union or, in fact, is that the 
policy? 

The President. We're seeking whatever is 
necessary to ensure that that “window of 
vulnerability” I’ve spoken of has been 
closed and that the risk has been reduced of 
there being a war at all. And I think our 
allies, largely in Europe, do know that. I 
also do think that there is—or there are 
groups among our allies, as there is here in 
America, who are increasingly vocal in car- 
rying their own message, and it is one there 
of pacifism and neutrality and so forth. I 
think they're very unrealistic, and if we 
listen to them, I think we'd all be in trou- 
ble. 


Economic Recovery Program: Tax 
Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, some of your critics are 
saying that by cutting taxes and at the same 
time spending more for the military you 
are, like Lyndon Johnson, saying it was pos- 
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sible to have guns and butter at the same 
time, and that it won’t work for you any- 
more than it did with Johnson and that it 
will, indeed, damage the economy. What do 
you say to that? 

The President. Well, the great difference 
is the tax portion of our program, because 
when we say cutting taxes, we're really 
leaving a word off. There is a difference 
between reducing rates and reducing tax 
revenues. And we only have to look back 
just shortly before Lyndon Johnson’s term 
to when John F. Kennedy was President 
and when he followed the policy across the 
board, against the same kind of economic 
advice that we’ve been getting, that he 
couldn’t do that. But he cut those tax rates, 
and the Government ended up getting 
more revenues, because of the almost in- 
stant stimulant to the economy. Now, that’s 
what’s being called today—they didn’t use 
the term then—“supply-side economics.” 

And you don’t even have to stop at that 
one. If you look at our reductions in capital 
gains tax, if you go back to the twenties 
when Mellon was the Secretary of the 
Treasury under Coolidge and was doing 
this, every time, that kind of a tax cut 
brings us back—I’ve told, I think, some of 
you before—to a principle that goes back at 
least, I know, as far as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when a Moslem philosopher named 
Iban Kaldun said, “In the beginning of the 
dynasty, great tax revenues were gained 
from small assessments. At the end of the 
dynasty, small tax revenues were gained 
from large assessments.” And we're trying 
to get down to the small assessments and 
the great revenues. 


Economic Recovery Program: Taxes and 
Revenues 


Q. Mr. President, well you’ve just sound- 
ed a theme that you’ve sounded many 
times, that the tax cuts will, in effect, be 
self-replenishing and produce more rev- 
enues than they take away. If that’s true, 
why do you have these huge spending cuts? 
Some of your colleagues, like Congressman 
Kemp, say they won’t be necessary because 
revenues will grow. If you think revenues 
will grow, why are you cutting the budget? 

The President. We're cutting the budget 
because the Federal Government is taking 
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too high a percentage of the gross national 
product to allow for prosperity. And if the 
Government is taking money out of the 
people’s pockets which they could use as 
they saw fit, to continue to support things 
that are not properly government’s business 
or that are not cost-effective, then you have 
an obligation to do away with those things 
and let the people retain their own money. 

Q. May I follow up? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Your own projections show that reve- 
nue won't grow. Are they wrong? 

The President. No, our projections don’t 
show that. There are two things. I men- 
tioned the gross national product. We are 
also taking in taxes a higher percentage 
of the gross national product than has been 
taken in, other than in war time, in our 
entire history. And if you go back to the 
beginning of this century and the classic 
economists, you'll find that they, them- 
selves, tied business slumps to those mo- 
ments when government went beyond a 
certain level in its taking money from the 
people. 


Administration’s Image 


Q. Mr. President, the style of your admin- 
istration is being called “millionaires on 
parade.” Do you feel that you are being 
sensitive enough to the symbolism of Re- 
publican mink coats, limousines, thousand- 
dollar-a-plate china at the White House, 
when ghetto kids are being told they can 
eat ketchup as a vegetable? 

The President. Well, we changed that. 
Somebody got over-ambitious in the bu- 
reaucracy with their ketchup for a vegeta- 
ble, and we had to pull back on some regu- 
lations that were suggested. 

On the other, I don’t think it’s a 
“millionaire’s parade,” and I haven’t count- 
ed any of the mink coats that have been 
around. 

But also, you mentioned the china. Let's 
set that straight once and for all, because 
Nancy’s taken a bit of a bum rap on that. 
There has been no new china for the White 
House since the Truman administration— 
some partial augmentation under Lyndon 
Johnson, but not a full set of china. Now, 
breakage occurs even in the White House. I 
know that everyone’s supposed to be walk- 
ing around on feathers and that doesn’t 
happen, but it does. And the truth of the 


matter is, at a state dinner, we can’t set the 
tables with dishes that match. We have to 
have them mixed, so don’t look too closely 
at other tables in there. And this was the 
result of an anonymous contribution, and 
the company making the china made it at 
cost. So there was nothing out of the tax- 
payers. 


Federal Reserve Board: Interest Rates and 
Inflation 


VY. Sir, you have been told by a number 
of Members of Congress, who say thay have 
proof from intelligence they have, that the 
big central banks are totally responsible for 
influencing Paul Volcker of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to keep the interest rates high. 
Now, they tell you that you can do some- 
thing about this, despite the fact, we know, 
how separate the Federal Reserve is sup- 
posed to be from the executive and all that. 
Now, they say that the rates are now 10 
percent above the inflation rate and that 
there’s no ordinary reason for that. Now, 
will you do something about this? 

The President. Well, those who say that, 
without trying to move in on the Federal 
Reserve, that we could do something are 
ignoring the simple truth of the market- 
place. Those interest rates are based on the 
amount of money that is available for bor- 
rowing and the competition, the amount of 
people who want to borrow. And the truth 
of the matter is we will bring down infla- 
tion—or bring down interest rates, when 
we bring down inflation, and when we can 
once and for all get the government out of 
the financial market and end its excessive 
borrowing, which is taking too great a per- 
centage of the money that is available. 

Q. But, sir, the inflation rate is lower than 
the interest rates—10 percent, 10 points. 

The President. Yes. But out in the open 
market where you go into sell bonds and so 
forth, and where corporations must go 
when they want to expand and borrow 
money, and individuals must go to borrow 
for a mortgage on a house, it is supply and 
demand and the competition that is gener- 
ated by that. And we're hurt as much as 
anyone else. What has thrown our budget 
estimates off is the excessive interest we 
have to pay to borrow the money to pay for 
the deficit left us by other Congresses. 
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Saudi Arabia and Iran 


Q. Mr. President, you said a few minutes 
ago that you would not allow, you would 
not permit what happened in Iran several 
years ago to happen in Saudi Arabia. How 
would you prevent that? Would you take 
military intervention if that was necessary 
to prevent it? 

The President. I'm not going to talk about 
the specifics of how we would do it, except 
to say that in Iran, I think the United States 
has to take some responsibility for what 
happened there—with some very short- 
sighted policies that let a situation come to a 
boiling point, that there was no need to do 
that. 


But in Saudi Arabia, I just would call to 
your attention that it’s not only the United 
States, it’s the whole Western World. There 
is no way, as long as Saudi Arabia and the 
OPEC nations there in the East—and Saudi 
Arabia’s the most important—provide the 
bulk of the energy that is needed to turn 
the wheels of industry in the Western 
World, there’s no way that we could stand 
by and see that taken over by anyone that 
would shut off that oil. 


Economic Recovery Program: Wall Street 
Reaction 

Q. Mr. President, if you’re so certain that 
the American people are in back of your 
economic program, why the over-concern 
on the part of the administration on how 
Wall Street reacts to it—I mean, the con- 
stant banging away at Wall Street? 


The President. Gary [Gary Schuster, De- 
troit (MI) News], we haven’t been so con- 
stantly: 


I just thought that somebody would ask a 
question about Wall Street. [Laughter] And 
I have a letter here from the Securities In- 
dustry Association, signed by the president, 
Edward O’Brien, and by the chairman of 
the board, Ralph DeNunzio. And he said, 


“Dear Mr. President, widespread interpre- 


tation of recent weakness in securities 
prices as an indication of significant disen- 
chantment with the Administration's eco- 
nomic program has become a source of 
major concern within the securities indus- 
try. Therefore, as chairman and president 
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of the Securities Industry Association, 
which represents more than 500 firms ac- 
counting for approximately 90% of the 
securities business done in this country, we 
want to assure you that this interpretation 
is not correct. 


“The SIA Board, comprised of senior offi- 
cers of brokerage and investment banking 
firms from all parts of the nation, has just 
concluded a quarterly meeting in Dallas, 
Texas.” “. . . we can assure you that the 
thrust of your economic program—re- 
duced federal spending, major tax reduc- 
tions for business and individuals, business 
deregulation and slow but steady growth 
in the money supply—enjoys overwhelm- 
ing support in the stock brokerage and 
investment banking community. 


“Just as it will take time for this program to 
achieve its goals, it also will take time for 
the millions of investors whose multiple 
concerns and perceptions determine stock 
and bond prices to recognize the magni- 
tude and the potential of the fundamental 
change in economic policy you have set in 
motion. 


“Concerns have, of course, been expressed 
over the extent of future . . . deficits, as 
well as the prolonged effects of present 
high interest rates. We know that you 
share these concerns and are addressing 
the problem{s].” “. . . continued evidence 
of your determination to impose budg- 
etary discipline will surely exert a positive 
influence on securities markets over a rea- 
sonable period.” 


Well, I’m very grateful for that. I left om 
a few lines—modesty caused me to do that. 
[Laughter] 


Q. I'm sorry 
[Laughter] 


I asked, Mr. President. 


The President. I'm not, because I’ve been 
carrying that letter all day. [Laughter] I was 
beginning to think none of you would get 
to it. 


Social Issues Agenda 

Q. Mr. President, the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine almost 3 weeks ago re- 
ported that unnamed Presidential strate- 
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gists do not want you to give more than 
rhetorical support to the so-called social 
issues agenda; that is, such issues as abor- 
tion, busing, and voluntary school prayer. 
My question, sir, is do you plan to do more 
than give rhetorical support to the social 
issues agenda and, if so, what is it you plan 
to actually do? 

Thank you. 

The President. Well, I think I’ve made, 
over the months and even years, my posi- 
tion clear on most of those social issues. And 
I shall be happy to see them come to my 
desk for signature. 


Economic Recovery Program: Wall Street 
Reacticn 


Q. Mr. President, there has been—despite 
your letter that you enjoyed there—a feel- 
ing in the administration that the financial 
markets have not shown the proper opti- 
mism, the kind of support that you would 
think they would have had for a man of 
your economic policies. Do you have no dis- 
appointment or no feeling of something of a 
letdown from the high interest rates—— 

The President. Well, if I had some I have 
less now that I’ve gotten that letter. But— 
and that’s sort of what Gary’s question was, 
also—it is true that we had had difficulty 
reconciling the stock market with the evi- 
dence that we were getting from business 
and industry, all the way from retail to 
manufacturing, about their optimism, their 
plans for expansion, and their outright sup- 
port. Business organizations ranging from 
the national chamber on to various indus- 
try-type groups have been wholehearted in 
their support of us and what we were 
doing. So, it was hard to understand. But as 
they pointed out, if you really look at it, on 
Wall Street, these are people that are 
basing their own investment on what they 
see in the future. 

Frankly, I think that it reflected less of a 
lack of confidence in us than it did in a 
pessimism that we wouldn’t be able to get 
through the Congress the things we were 
trying to get. And that was based on long, 
sad experience. But now, I think that with a 
$35-billion cut in one package, asking for 
continued cuts, I think that they’ve got 
reason to be optimistic. 


People’s Republic of China: Possibility of 
Visit 

Q. Mr. President, I'd like to take you 
pretty far from Wall Street to the People’s 
Republic of China. There is a standing invi- 
tation here for you, as the American Presi- 
dent, to go to China. In Peking they are 
talking about that possibility. In Cancun at 
that summit conference later this month, 
you will be there, and the head of govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China will 
be there. What is your thinking now about 
traveling to Peking? 

The President. Well, that’s something that 
I look forward to with interest, but I don’t 
think for a while yet. 

Q. They think in the spring of next year. 
Is that possible? 

The President. Well, that may be a little 
earlier than it should happen. And then I 
remember that all of you say that Presi- 
dents only travel when they’re in trouble, 
and I don’t want to be in trouble next 
spring. (Laughter. | 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you, Helen. 


Note: The President’s fourth news confer- 
ence began at 2 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. It was broadcast live on 
radio and television. 


Exemption for Fort Allen 





Executive Order 12327. October 1, 1981 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
313 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 1323), Section 
118 of the Clean Air Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 7418), Section 4 of the Noise Control 
Act of 1972 (42 U.S.C. 4903), and Section 
6001 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 6961), and in order to 
provide for the immediate relocation and 
temporary housing of Haitian nationals, 
who are located in the State of Florida and 
presently in the custody of the United 
States, at a Federal facility known as Fort 
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Allen, located in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and having determined it to 
be in the paramount interest of the United 
States to exempt Fort Allen from all the 
requirements otherwise imposed on it by 
the said statutes, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

1-101. Consistent with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of Section 313 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 1323(a)), each and every effluent 
source located at Fort Allen is exempted 
from compliance with the provisions of that 
Act; except that no exemption is hereby 
granted from Sections 306 and 307 of that 
Act (33 U.S.C. 1316 and 1317). 

1-102. Consistent with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of Section 118 of the Clean 
Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 7418(b)), 
each and every particular emission source 
located at Fort Allen is exempted from 
compliance with the provisions of that Act; 
except that no exemption is hereby granted 
from Section 111 and 112 of that Act (42 
U.S.C. 7411 and 7412). 

1-103. Consistent with the provisions of 
subsection 4(b) of the Noise Control Act of 
1972, as amended (42 U.S.C. 4903(b)), each 
and every single activity or facility, includ- 
ing noise emission sources or classes thereof, 
located at Fort Allen, are exempted from 
compliance with the provisions of that Act; 
except that no exemption is hereby granted 
from Sections 6, 17 and 18 of that Act (42 
U.S.C. 4906, 4916 and 4917). 

1-104. Consistent with the provisions of 
Section 6001 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 6961), each and 
every solid waste management facility locat- 
ed at Fort Allen is exempted from compli- 
ance with the provisions of that Act. 

1-105. The exemptions granted by this 
Order shall be for the one-year period be- 
ginning October 2, 1981, and ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1982. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:46 a.m., October 2, 1981] 


Continuing Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1982 





Statement on Signing H.J. Res. 325 Into 
Law. October 1, 1981 





I have signed today the continuing resolu- 
tion (House Joint Resolution 325) passed last 
night by the Congress to provide funds for 
the first 50 days of the new fiscal year start- 
ing today. 

While I am signing this resolution, I want 
to make clear that it is only a stop-gap 
measure to keep the Government running 
for the next few weeks, until the Congress 
acts upon regular 1982 appropriations bills. 

The pattern of spending that is permitted 
by this resolution is far different from what 
the Congress or I would recommend. For 
example, defense spending will be held well 
below the levels I have requested. Spending 
for many other programs could, under this 
resolution, be far higher than I requested 
last March. 

Furthermore, 1 week ago I outlined the 
steps needed to keep the Nation on the 
path to economic recovery. These steps in- 
clude substantial reductions in 1982 budget 
requests so as to hold down spending and 
prevent a large increase in deficits. The 
new requests are below the levels I pro- 
posed last March and well below levels pro- 
vided in the 1982 appropriations bills acted 
upon thus far by the House and Senate. My 
new proposals would reduce budget author- 
ity $26 billion below the levels proposed 
last March. 

The Congress has made it clear during 
consideration of this resolution that the ex- 
ecutive branch is expected to keep a tight 
rein on spending under the resolution so 
that we do not reduce the ability of Con- 
gress to consider fully the lower budgets I 
have proposed. The legislative history states 
that the amounts allowed to be obligated 
under the continuing resolution are to be 
considered as ceilings and not minimums. I 
expect all departments and agencies to 
follow this clear directive. 


Note: As enacted, H.J. Res. 325 is Public 
Law 97-51, approved October 1. 
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American Enterprise Day 


National Port Week 





Proclamation 4866. October 2, 1981 


Proclamation 4867. October 2, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of America’s great strengths is its 
private enterprise system. The personal and 
economic freedom enjoyed by our people 
turned our fledgling nation, in a few short 
years, into an economic dynamo that as- 
tounded the world. 

Today, the unique blend of individual op- 
portunity, incentive and reward that is the 
free enterprise system provides Americans 
with an unparalleled standard of living. 

As the foundation of our economic life, 
free enterprise depends on and _ serves 
every American. It is the enemy of poverty. 
It permits Americans to be the most com- 
passionate of people, at home and to those 
in need abroad. 

Through their insistence on the free en- 
terprise system, our forefathers unleashed 
the creative energies of a people, built the 
foundation of our unparalleled political and 
economic freedom, and brought forth a 
vital force in the world. 

In recognition of the importance of our 
free enterprise system, the Congress has, in 
Senate Joint Resolution 78, designated Oc- 
tober 2, 1981, as American Enterprise Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 2, 1981, as Ameri- 
can Enterprise Day. I urge all Americans to 
observe this occasion with appropriate ac- 
tivities, and in particular to encourage in 
our youth an appreciation and enthusiasm 
for the role of free enterprise in our 
nation’s life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:05 p.m., October 2, 1981) 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Much of our history as a nation has been 
shaped by the ports of our sea coasts and 
inland waterways. Our early harbors fos- 
tered industry and trade and helped build 
many of America’s great cities. 

Today, our ports are an important re- 
source in the Nation’s economy. In 1980, 
the port industry handled almost two billion 
short tons of waterborne commerce in for- 
eign and domestic trade. This commerce 
contributed over $35 billion to the gross 
national product and generated an addition- 
al $1.5 billion in services sold to users. 

Recognizing their vital importance to 
America’s economic health, State and local 
port authorities and private industry have 
continued to invest financial resources to 
improve port facilities to meet ever-increas- 
ing reeds. 

The growing demand for coal and other 
energy sources to fuel the economic growth 
of the United States and the rest of the 
industrialized world has presented the ports 
of this Nation with a unique challenge. 

Many port authorities have begun and 
others have plans for the construction or 
expansion of harbor facilities. Some 70 mil- 
lion tons of annual capacity now under con- 
struction will result in a 50 percent increase 
over current capacity. By 1985 total invest- 
ment in new or expanded facilities is ex- 
pected to meet the projected demand of 
our industrial trading partners and to de- 
crease our dependence on foreign oil. 

In recognition of the importance of our 
ports to the Nation’s economy, the Congress 
has, by Senate Joint Resolution 103, desig- 
nated the week beginning October 4, 1981, 
as National Port Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the seven calendar days 
beginning October 4, 1981, as National Port 
Week. I invite the Governors of the several 
States, the chief officials of local govern- 
ments, and the people of the United States 
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to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:06 p.m., October 2, 1981) 


President’s Cancer Panel 





Appointment of Armand Hammer as a 
Member. October 2, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Armand Hammer to be a 
member of the President’s Cancer Panel. 
The President also intends to designate Dr. 
Hammer Chairman. 

Dr. Hammer acquired the Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp. in 1957 and currently serves 
as chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer. Previously, Dr. Hammer was 
involved in the distilling and cattle busi- 
nesses. 

He is active in community and civic af- 
fairs and has been a strong supporter of 
cancer research. He serves on the board of 
directors of the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation and is a trustee of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. In 1969 he 
established the Armand Hammer Center 
for Cancer Biology at the Salk Institute in 
California. He is an art patron and founded 
the Hammer Galleries, Inc. (New York 
City), and continues to be a major supporter 
of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Dr. Hammer graduated from Columbia 
University (B.S., 1919; M.D., 1921). He is 
married, has one son, and resides in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He was born May 21, 1898, 
in New York City. 


United States Strategic Weapons 
Program 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters on the 
Announcement of the Program. 
October 2, 1981 





Announcement 


The President. As President, it’s my 
solemn duty to ensure America’s national 
security while vigorously pursuing every 
path to peace. Toward this end, I have re- 
peatedly pledged to halt the decline in 
America’s military strength and restore that 
margin of safety needed for the protection 
of the American people and the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

During the last several years, a weaken- 
ing in our security posture has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in our strategic nuclear 
forces—the very foundation of our strategy 
for deterring foreign attacks. A window of 
vulnerability is opening, one that would 
jeopardize not just our hopes for serious 
productive arms negotiations, but our hopes 
for peace and freedom. 

Shortly after taking office, I directed the 
Secretary of Defense to review our strategy 
for deterrence and to evaluate the adequa- 
cy of the forces now available for carrying 
out that strategy. He and his colleagues, in 
consultation with many leaders outside the 
executive branch, have done that job well. 
And after one of the most complex, thor- 
ough, and carefully conducted processes in 
memory, I am announcing today a plan to 
revitalize our strategic forces and maintain 
America’s ability to keep the peace well 
into the next century. 

Our plan is a comprehensive one. It will 
strengthen and modernize the strategic 
triad of land-based missiles, sea-based mis- 
siles, and bombers. It will end longstanding 
delays in some of these programs and intro- 
duce new elements into others. And just as 
important, it will improve communications 
and control systems that are vital to these 
strategic forces. 

This program will achieve three objec- 
tives: 
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—It will act as a deterrent against any 
Soviet actions directed against the 
American people or our allies; 

—It will provide us with the capability to 
respond at reasonable cost and within 
adequate time to any further growth in 
Soviet forces; 

—It will signal our resolve to maintain 
the strategic balance, and this is the 
keystone to any genuine arms reduc- 
tion agreement with the Soviets. 

Let me point out here that this is a strate- 
gic program that America can afford. It fits 
within the revised fiscal guidelines for the 
Department of Defense that I announced 
last week. And during the next 5 years, the 
entire cost of maintaining and rebuilding 
our strategic forces will take less than 15 
percent of our defense expenditures. This is 
considerably below the 20 percent of our 
defense budget spent on strategic arms 
during the 1960’s, when we constructed 
many of the forces that exist today. It is fair 
to say that this program will enable us to 
modernize our strategic forces and, at the 
same time, meet our many other commit- 
ments as a nation. 

Now, let me outline the five main fea- 
tures of our program. 

First, | have directed the Secretary of De- 
fense to revitalize our bomber forces by 
constructing and deploying some 100 B-1 
bombers as soon as possible, while continu- 
ing to deploy cruise missiles on existing 
bombers. We will also develop an advanced 
bomber with “stealth” characteristics for 
the 1990's. 

Second, | have ordered the strengthening 
and expansion of our sea-based forces. We 
will continue the construction of Trident 
submarines at a steady rate. We will devel- 
op a larger and more accurate sea-based 
ballistic missile. We will also deploy nuclear 
cruise missiles in some existing stbmarines. 

Third, lve ordered completion of the MX 
missiles. We have decided, however, not to 
deploy the MX in the racetrack shelters 
proposed by the previous administration or 
in any other scheme for multiple protective 
shelters. We will not deploy 200 missiles in 
4,600 holes, nor will we deploy 100 missiles 
in 1,000 holes. 

We have concluded that these basing 
schemes would be just as vulnerable as the 
existing Minuteman silos. The operative 


factor here is this: No matter how many 
shelters we might build, the Soviets can 
build more missiles, more quickly, and just 
as cheaply. 

Instead, we will complete the MX missile 
which is much more powerful and accurate 
than our current Minuteman missiles, and 
we will deploy a limited number of the MX 
missiles in existing silos as soon as possible. 

At the same time, we will pursue three 
promising long-term options for basing the 
MX missile and choose among them by 
1984, so that we can proceed promptly with 
full deployment. 

Fourth, 1 have directed the Secretary of 
Defense to strengthen and rebuild our com- 
munications and control system, a much ne- 
glected factor in our strategic deterrent. I 
consider this decision to improve our com- 
munications and control system as impor- 
tant as any of the other decisions an- 
nounced today. This system must be fool- 
proof in case of any foreign attack. 

Finally, 1 have directed that we end our 
long neglect of strategic defenses. This will 
include cooperation with Canada on im- 
proving North American air surveillance 
and defense, and as part of this effort, I’ve 
also directed that we devote greater re- 
sources to improving our civil defenses. 

This plan is balanced and carefully con- 
sidered—a plan that will meet our vital se- 
curity needs and strengthen our hopes for 
peace. It’s my hope that this program will 
prevent our adversaries from making the 
mistake others have made and deeply re- 
gretted in the past—the mistake of underes- 
timating the resolve and the will of the 
American people to keep their freedom and 
protect their homeland and their allies. 

Now, I can only remain here for a few 
minutes. And I will do so for just a few 
questions that might deal with the state- 
ment or with policy. But for all the techni- 
cal matters, I am going to turn you over to 
Secretary [of Defense] Cap Weinberger. 

Yes, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 


Questions 


Q. On that, would we be ready to use 
these new systems as bargaining chips in 
arms talks with the Soviets? 
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The President. Oh, I think everything 
having to do with arms, Helen, would have 
to be on the table. 

Q. Mr. President, when exactly is this 
“window of vulnerability?” We heard yes- 
terday the suggestion that it exists now. 
Earlier this morning, a defense official indi- 
cated that it was not until ’84 or °87. Are 

_ we facing it right now? 

The President. Well, | think in some areas 
we are, yes. I think the imbalance of forces, 
for example, on the Western front, in the 
NATO line—we are vastly outdistanced 
there. I think the fact that right now, they 
have a superiority at sea. 

Q. Mr. President, if there is or will be a 
“window of vulnerability,” why is the MX 
any less vulnerable if it’s in silos, the loca- 
tion of which the Soviets presumably al- 
ready know, unless we were going to 
launch on their attack? 

The President. 1 don’t know but what 
maybe you haven't gotten into the area that 
I'm going to turn over to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I could say this: The plan also includes 
the hardening of silos so that they are pro- 
tected against nuclear attack. Now, we 
know that is not permanent. We know that 
they can then improve their accuracy, their 
power, and their ability, but it will take 
them some time to do that, and they will 
have to devote a decided effort to doing 
that. 


Q. So this is a way then of buying time, 


sir? 


The President. In a way, of narrowing 
that “window of vulnerability.” 


Q. Mr. President, some people already 
are saying that your decisions are based to a 
large extent on politics, domestic politics, so 
let me ask you about two points: One, that 
you never considered the racetrack system 
because it was proposed by Jimmy Carter, 
and you didn’t want to have anything to do 
with something that he had proposed; and, 
two, that you’re not basing the MX in Utah 
and Nevada because of opposition from the 
Mormon Church and your good friend, Sen- 
ator Paul Laxalt. 

The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], I can tell you now, no, the 
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entire study of the basis for basing—I got 
tangled up there with two words that 
sounded so much alike—the MX missile was 
a very thorough study of all those proposals 
that had been made. And actually, I could 
refer you to the Town’s Commission, their 
study and their report that we would not 
have an invulnerable missile basing by 
doing that; that all they would have to do is 
increase the number of targeted warheads 
on that particular area and take out the 
whole area; and while it would force them 
to build additional missiles, we would be 
just as vulnerable as we are in the present 
Minutemen. 


Q. Laxalt didn’t persuade you, sir? 
The President. No, no. 


Q. Mr. President, your predecessor killed 
the B-1 manned bomber because he said it 
couldn’t penetrate Soviet air defenses. The 
Soviets can make a lot of progress in radar 
between now and 1986. Can you guarantee 
that the B-1 could penetrate Soviet air de- 
fenses, and is it the best plane as a cruise 
missile launch platform? 


The President. | think, again, you're get- 
ting in—I think that my few minutes are 
up—{/aughter|—and I’m going to turn that 
question over to Cap. I think I know the 
answer to it, but I do believe that you are 
getting into the kind of questions that he is 
properly 


Q. Well, could you tell us why you decid- 
ed to build the B-1 as opposed to your 
predecessor’s decision not to build it? Do 
you think it can penetrate Soviet air space? 


The President. We have to have it, be- 
cause between the aging B-52 and the 
bomber we are developing, the newer 
bomber, there is too long a time gap in 
there and would leave us a very lengthy, 
vulnerable period. And the B-1 is designed 
not just to fill that gap, but it will then have 
a cruise missile carrying capacity later, in 
which it will still be worth the cost of build- 
ing and worth having. 

But now, I'm going to turn it over to Cap 
here for the rest of the questions. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 





United Nations 





Nomination of Jean Broward Shevlin 
Gerard for the Rank of Ambassador While 
Serving as U.S. Permanent Representative to 
UNESCO. October 2, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jean Broward Shevlin 
Gerard to have the rank of Ambassador 
while serving as United States Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

In 1977-81, Mrs. Gerard was an attorney 
with the law firm of Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham and Taft of New York, where she spe- 
cialized in international law. 

She graduated from Vassar College (A.B., 
1959) and Fordham University School of 
Law (J.D., 1977). She is a member of the 
New York, District of Columbia, Florida, 
and American Bar Associations. Mrs. Gerard 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
New York City. She was born March 9, 
1938, in Portland, Oreg. 


National Employ the Handicapped 
Week, 1981 





Proclamation 4868. October 2, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Communities across the land have formed 
partnerships—between disabled and non- 
disabled, labor and industry, employers and 
employees—to assure that disabled people 
might share fully in the American dream: 
There is a real need for such partnerships 
and for these ties to continue and expand. 

Employers throughout the country are 
opening their doors to qualified disabled 
workers. This is happening not just because 
of existing laws, but because disabled men 
and women have been establishing such 
fine work records. Yet not all employers 
have opened their doors equally wide. We 
must therefore continue our efforts to find 
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more and better jobs for people with dis- 
abilities. 

Gains have also been made in education, 
training, housing, transportation and acces- 
sibility. We need to make the 1980s years in 
which disabled individuals achieve the 
greatest possible access to our society, maxi- 
mum independence, and full opportunity to 
develop and use their capabilities. 

The Congress, by joint resolution of 
August 11, 1945, as amended (36 U.S.C. 
155), has called for the designation of the 
first full week in October each year as Na- 
tional Employ the Handicapped Week. Rec- 
ognition of this special week presents the 
opportunity to dedicate ourselves to meet- 
ing the goal of expanded opportunity for 
disabled Americans. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Octo- 
ber 4, 1981, as National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. I urge all Governors, Mayors, 
other public officials, leaders in business 
and labor, and private citizens to help meet 
the challenge of the future in which all dis- 
abled Americans will participate fully in our 
country’s many opportunities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:38 p.m., October 2, 1981) 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following listing includes the 
President’s public schedule and other items 
of general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 





September 26 
The White House announced that the 
President has accorded the personal rank of 
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Ambassador to William E. Schuyler, Jr., in 
his capacity as Head of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Diplomatic Conference on the Revi- 
sion of the Paris Industrial Property Con- 
vention in Nairobi, September 24 through 
October 24, 1981. 

The White House announced that the 
President has asked the Congress to consid- 
er amendments reducing requests for ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1982 by a total 
of $365,900,000 for foreign assistance. 


September 27 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


September 29 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. 

Representative to the United Nations, 
who reported on her trips to Latin 
America and Asia; 

—J. Richard Conder, president of the Na- 

tional Association of Counties. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Elizabeth E. 
Bailey as Vice Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1981. 


September 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders to re- 

ceive a report on pending legislation. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the Marshall Islands of the Trust Terri- 
tory as a result of a major fire on August 24, 
1981, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The President asked the Congress to con- 
sider amendments reducing requests for ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1982 by 
$18,070,934,000 and an off-budget request 
in the amount of $3,217,991,000 for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 


October 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs; 
—a group of Members of Congress. 


October 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Vice President Mohamed Hosni 

barak of Egypt. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


Mu- 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 28, 1981 


Paul A. Magnuson, 

of Minnesota, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Minnesota vice 
Edward J. Devitt, retired. 


Samuel J. Cornelius, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Director of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration, vice William Whitaker Allison. 


Submitted September 29, 1981 


John Dimitri Negroponte, 

of New York, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Honduras. 


Alan M. Hardy, 

of Virginia, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Equatorial 
Guinea. 


David Charles Miller, Jr., 
of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 29, 1981—Continued 


States of America to the United Republic of 


Tanzania. 


Howard Kent Walker, 


of New Jersey, a Foreign Service officer of 


Class two, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 


and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 


America to the Republic of Togo. 


Pedro A. Sanjuan, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, vice John 
Henry Kyl, resigned. 


Ford Barney Ford, 


of California, to be Assistant Secretary of 


Labor for Mine Safety and Health, vice 
Robert B. Lagather. 


Norman Braman, 

of Florida, to be Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization vice Leonel J. Cas- 
tillo, resigned. 


Ralph Ball, 

of Kansas, to be a member of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, for a term expiring March 31, 1987, 
vice Ralph N. Austin, term expired. 


L. Ebersole Gaines, 


of Idaho, to be Executive Vice President of 


the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, vice Dean R. Axtell, resigned. 


Submitted October 1, 1981 


Richard J. Cardamone, 
of New York, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Second Circuit vice William 
H. Mulligan, resigned. 


Robert D. Potter, 

of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western 
North Carolina vice a new position created 
by P.L. 95-486 approved October 20, 1978. 


James R. Ambrose, 


of North Carolina, to be Under Secretary of 


the Army, vice Robert Harry Spiro, Jr., re- 
signed. 


District of 
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Jay Raymond Sculley, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, vice Percy Anthony Pierre, re- 
signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released September 28, 1981 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in New Orleans, La. 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Paul A. Magnuson to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Minnesota 


Released September 29, 1981 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the annual meeting of the 
Boards of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank Group 


Released September 30, 1981 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard J. Cardamone to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Second 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert D. Potter to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina 


Released October 1, 1981 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert W. Foster to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 2, 1981 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William H. Ewing, Jr., to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Tennessee 

Statement by the President: 

U.S. strategic weapons policy (as read to the 
press in the East Room) 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the U.S. strategic weapons 
policy—by Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved September 30, 1981 
H.R. 2903 / Public Law 97-47 


An act to extend by one year the expiration 
date of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved September 30, 1981—Continued 


H.J. Res. 266 / Public Law 97-48 
A joint resolution to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit. 


H.J. Res 265 / Public Law 97-49 
A joint resolution to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit. 


S. 1475 / Public Law 97-50 

An act to extend the expiration date of sec- 
tion 252 of the Energy Policy and Conser- 
vation Act. 


Approved October 1, 1981 


H.J. Res. 325 / Public Law 97-51 

A joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes. 
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